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“BARGAINS and compacts may accomplish little 
things, but great ends must commonly 
obtained by a bolder policy. No matter who 
has the merit, let the two kingdoms be one, 
which can only be by Ireland’s now acknowledg- 
ing the superintending power and supremacy in 
precise and unambiguous terms to be where 
nature has placed it.’ 

SHELBURNE. 1782. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


No incident in the long war by sea and land has 
more deeply touched the popular imagination than the 
dashing attack by marines and bluejackets under 
Admiral Keyes and Captain Carpenter on the Ostend 
harbour and the Zeebrugge mole. It reads like a 
chapter from one of Henty’s novels or a passage from 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. It is interesting to note that 
the fog-screen was due to the invention of Commander 
Brock, whose name is a household word in connection 
rowris, and who, it is to be hoped, has not lost 

ife. 


The affair is a welcome sign of our sailors taking 
the offensive into their own hands. They surprised the 
Germans in the very home of their destroyers and sub- 
Marines. Full details of the results achieved have 
fot been published and may be unattainable, since the 
Operations were covered by mist and rain. But it is 
clear that at Zeebrugge at least a good deal of harm 
was done. Two block ships were sunk and blown up 
in the entrance of the Canal. The mole was much 
damaged by the storming party, which held its position 
with the utmost bravery for an hour, and by the old 
Bemarine exploded against its connections with the 

ore. 


Stormy weather has hampered work in the air of 
late, but on Sunday in improved conditions of weather 
our aviators were busy again. Over twenty-three tons 


of bombs were dropped; eleven German machines were 
brought down, six driven down out of control, and 
two shot down by our anti-aircraft, four of our 
Machines being missing. On the same day Captain 


heavy losses. 


Operations up to Wednesday were local, not on a 
large scale, and went in our favour. On Saturday 
1,200 shock troops attacked the Americans west of 
Remiéres Forest, and made no lasting gain of ground, 
taking and losing in hand-to-hand fighting the 
village of Seicheprey. On Saturday and Sunday 
morning east of Robecq our troops took some of the 
enemy’s advanced posts. On Friday a small French 
force made an advance to the maximum of a mile over 
the Avre heights and took 500 prisoners. It may be 
said that the second great German effort has been 
checked, but on Wednesday they started a fresh push 
towards Amiens on an eight mile front south of the 
Somme. They were repulsed everywhere except at 
Villers Bretonneux and Hangard, which they captured 
after great struggles. 


The truth about the Austrian Emperor’s letter we 
take to be this: it was what is known as a ballon 
d’essai. If it succeeded in drawing the Entente Powers 
into a peace conference, well and good; if it failed, it 
was to be repudiated as a forgery. Of course the trick 
was concocted by the two Kaisers, and the Entente 
Powers treated it with contempt. We still think, how- 
ever, that a better use might have been made of it by 
our diplomatists. The explanation now offered is not 
even amusing. If the Austrian Empress had a French 
monk as her confessor (which is not likely), he would 
certainly not have tampered with the document so as to 
favour the claims of Republican France. The only 
laughable feature of the transaction is the idea that the 
German Kaiser is angry with his brother trickster. 


Of the 45 million men, women and children, 
who make up the population, not more than 
10 per cent. are capable of merely following the 
stupendous figures of Mr. Bonar Law’s Budget: 
perhaps 5 per cent. are able to appreciate their 
significance for the future life of this country. Indeed, 
a million pounds are to the average citizen mere 
words; the sum of money is beyond his imagination. 
During the past year Britain has lent to France, Italy, 
Russia and Portugal 505 millions: the United States 
have lent to the Allies (including ourselves) 950 
millions. Mr. Law does not regard our loans to 
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Russia as a bad debt: let us say, to please the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that our Russian debt is 
what is called in the City ‘‘a lock-up.’’ Our National 
Debt at the end of the year will be £7,980,000,000. 
The revenue raised during the year ended 31 March 
last, over 700 millions, is more than the total of the 
National Debt before the war. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s comparison of 
our finances with the German, apart from its 
pharisaical complacency, was of disputable wisdom. 
Supposing that Germany has spent more than England, 
her financiers will retort, ‘‘ What have we got to show 
for our 8 thousand millions? We occupy Belgium and 
a third of France: while the Baltic provinces, Finland, 
the Ukraine, Greater Russia, and Turkey are at our 
disposal. You English boast that you have only spent 
7 thousand millions : what have you got to show for it? 
A million German corpses? And what are your own 
losses?’’ It is very foolish to provoke a discussion of 
this sort: and Mr. Law had better leave German 
finance alone. 


Although we do not rank ourselves in the-last- 
shilling-and-last-drop-of-blood-brigade, yet we should 
not murmur at the very heavy sacrifices of life 
and money which the nation is asked to bear, 
if we saw that we were getting value for our money. 
But when we see millions and millions of our taxes 
wasted by the Munitions Department, because the 
Arch-Incompetent Dr. Addison knows nothing of 
business, and because an enormous staff of clerks, who 
cannot keep ledgers, are being paid absurd salaries to 
write impertinent letters, it is ditficult to be acquiescent. 
Ancther exasperating fact is that the greater part of 
the hundreds of millions taken from the small class 
which pays income tax is merely transferred to a 
larger class, which spends them on luxury and riotous 

ing. The amusement tax only yielded 5 millions. 

) an income tax revenue of 242 millions the working- 
.ass only contributed 3 millions. 


The shallow cackle over the Budget in the news- 
papers is depressing to read. The bigger the figures 
the more enthusiastic do the leader-writers grow. They 
are like the doctor in Moliére’s play whose rapture 
rises at the discovery of each fresh symptom of his 
patient’s disease. What, another 2,000 millions of 
debt, bravo! Another shilling on the income tax, 
better and better! Super-tax to be raised to 4s. 6d. 
in the £, best of all! Does it never occur to these 
light-hearted financiers of Fleet Street that the deposits 
in the banks, which are the trading capital of the 
country, are made up by the savings of individual 
incomes? If you take 7s. in the £ from incomes of 
£5,000 a year, and ios. in the 4 from incomes of 
£10,000 a year, where are the deposits to come from? 
The lowering the super-tax limit to £2,500 will have 
a disastrous effect, as it will affect a much larger 
number of incomes. 


There is nothing clever in raising 678 millions by 
taking 80 per cent. of busines profits and 50 per cent. 
of individual incomes: a child could do it. What is 
wanted is a widening of the basis of taxation. And the 
gain to the Exchequer is more apparent than real, for 
one of the first results of raising the ifcome tax will be 
that the interest on new loans will have to be raised to 
6 or 7 per cent. Indeed the connection between the rate 
of income tax and the rate of interest on loans has not 
been sufficiently considered, for both must rise to- 
gether. It is true that the duties on beer, spirits, 
tobacco and sugar have been raised; but these duties 
are paid by income tax payers as well as handworkers, 
and generally the head of a family pays the duties for 
four or five other persons. 


Some attempt should surely have been made to tax 
expenditure rather than savings. We are promised a 
tax of 2d. in the shilling on ‘‘ luxuries,’’ and a Com- 
mittee is to be appointed to define that term. The 


luxuries of yesterday are the necessaries of to-day, for 
every munition-worker, shop-girl, and housemaid con. 
siders a fur cloak necessary, which may be true ip 
days when women elect to go about half-naked. Ip 
pre-war days, financiers tried to hold the scales fairly 
evenly between direct and indirect taxation, and unless 
our memory deceives us, direct taxation was 52 pe 
cent. and indirect taxation 48 per cent. of the tay 
revenue. To-day direct taxation is more than four 
times as much as indirect taxation, the estimated 
revenue from Customs and excise being £147,700,000 
(indirect taxes), and that from property and income 
taxes (direct taxes) being £634,500,000. 


Mr. Baldwin, the Financial Secretary to the Trea. 
sury, made the best speech on the Budget. He pointed 
out the deadening effect of the excess profits tax on 
industrial enterprise, and the demoralisation caused by 
the substitution of the State for the individual as an 
employer. ‘‘ When incentive was taken away from 
work the quality and quantity of the work very often 
suffered. The 80 per cent. tax had an adverse effect 
in many cases. It had led to slackness and careless. 
ness of management, because the amount of profit 
which a business was allowed to keep could be earned 
on a comparatively small proportion of trading, and 
when that amount was reached, the master was dis- 
posed to say, ‘I am not going to drive my plant any 
more; if it is worn out, I cannot replace it during the 
war; so I had better go easier.’ ”’ 


As with master so with man, in whom human nature 
is the same, as Mr. Baldwin humorously said. The 
man says to the master, ‘‘ Why should you not give me 
more wages? It all comes out of the Government,”’ to 
which the master answers, ‘‘ By all means.’ This is 
the talk of a business man, and there are more things 
in business than are dreamed of in the philosophy of 
Fleet Street. We can understand that this language 
was not relished by the Labour members, for it is the 
truth, and will be appreciated by the business com- 
munity. It is good to learn from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the finances of the War Office have 
been put on a business footing, and if the same has not 
been done at the Admiralty, it is because of Treasury 
control, which is dangerous, as it has the appear- 
ance without the reality of economy. What is wanted 
at the Treasury is a supply of chartered accountants. 


In the current number of the Edinburgh Review, the 
Editor, Mr. Harold Cox, has set up a curious defence, 
or explanation, of Mr. Lloyd George’s alliance with 
the Northcliffe press, which, by the way, the Prime 
Minister has denied. It is that Mr. Lloyd George has 
no party in the House of Commons, or in the country, 
and that, were it not for the support of the Harms- 
worth brothers and Lord Beaverbrook, he would fall. 
In times of peace, Mr. Cox explains, a Prime Minister 
depends on a party caucus; but as this machine has 
ceased to exist, or to operate, the Minister must de- 
pend on a Government press. Between the rule of 4 
parliamentary majority, worked by the caucus, and 
that of a millionaire press, worked by or working the 
Minister, Mr. Cox seems to think there is little to 
choose. There is some cynicism in this, but, we fear, 
much truth. 


We cannot take quite so nhilosonhic a view of the 
matter as the editor of the Edinburgh Review. Accord 
ing to his theorv, Mr. Llovd George is the ostensible 
ruler of the empire; but its real rulers are the brothers 
Harmsworth, known as Lords Northcliffe and Rother- 
mere, Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Reading—a pretty 
quartet truly to rule an empire that has been governed 
by the Pitts, by Canning, by Palmerston, by Beacons- 
field, and by Salisbury! If Mr. Asquith were to return 
to Downing Street over the prostrate body of Mr. 
Lloyd George, what cheering there would be at the 
Reform Club! And what weeping and gnashing of 
teeth in the Northcliffe press! We can remember the 
days in the winter of 1916 when everybody said Mr. 
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Asquith was indispensable, and before the ink was dry 
on the sheets, he fell. With regard to winning the 
war, we do not think it matters much who is Prime 
Minister, and nobody can be hankering after the job. 
The gods are still thirsty, and care not who goes 


down. 


The political situation has become interesting. The 
Nationalists, Sinn Feiners and the Roman Catholic 
priests have united in a declaration that the Imperial 
Parliament cannot impose Conscription upon Ireland, 
because Ireland is a separate nation. They have also 
declared that if any attempt is made to apply Con- 
scription to Ireland, they will reject any Home Rule 
Bill that may be offered to them. This incredibly 
fatuous proceeding makes the position of Sir Edward 
Carson, and we may add the duty of all Unionists, 
quite clear. It is impossible for British Unionists to 
accept the position that the Imperial Parliament is not 
supreme in naval and military matters. Its supremacy 
has always been one of the safeguards; it is in the Act 
of 1914. 


Messrs. Dillon and Devlin may by their manceuvre 
reunite the disloyal factions in Ireland under their 
command; but they will kill Home Rule. We do not 
see how, in the face of this new combination of 
Nationalists, Sinn Feiners and priests, a British House 
of Commons can pass a Home Rule Bill. If they 
reject it, what will Mr. Lloyd George do? He has said 
that if the House of Lords reject the Bill, he will 
resign; but it is not quite clear what he would do in 
the event of the House of Commons rejecting the 
Bill. The Prime Minister has also intimated that if 
the Nationalists vote against the Bill, he will not 
resign, leaving the responsibility to the Dillonites. 
Are British Unionists to be called upon to vote for 
a Home Rule Bill, which they dislike, and which they 
know the Nationalists will reject, merely to keep Mr. 
Lloyd George in office? May we not pay too high a 
price even for Mr. Lloyd George? ‘ 

Speculation is rife as to what would happen 
if Mr. Lloyd George resigned. Some think that Mr. 
Asquith would return to office; others talk of the 
possibility of Sir George Cave forming a Government. 
Sir George Cave is the only Minister in the front rank 
who has not been smirched by failure during the war. 
As the Unionists, or, as we prefer to call them, the 
Conservatives, have been the largest party in the 


House of Commons since the second election in 1910, - 


we do not know why they should not try a Prime 
Minister of their own colour. Sir George Cave is per- 
sonally popular, and it is said that under a gentle 
manner he conceals a firm will and a clear head. It is 
already settled that Mr. Duke is to become a Lord 
Justice of Appeal, and that Lord Justice Swinfen Eady 
is to be made Master of the Rolls. 


No part of the Empire has drawn a larger propor- 
tional profit from war expenditure than India. The 
surplus products of India, corn, cotton, sugar and 
indigo, have been in enormous demand by neutrals and 
allies. Sir William Meyer’s budget statement shows 
that, though the expenditure exceeded the estimate 
by £3,500,000, there was a surplus of £11,500,000. 
India has undertaken to contribute by domestic loans 
£100,000,000 to the cost of the war, of which 
£30,000,000 has already been floated. The Indian 
Government could not do better than invest its surplus 
funds in the development of railways, which are 
scandalously inadequate. With a ponulation of 250 
millions India’s railway mileage is only 35.000. The 
United States with a ponulation of too millions have 
260.000 miles of railway, while the Argentine has a 
tailway mileage of 20,000 with a population of six 
millions. 


The plan for the construction of a new Second Cham- 
ber is exactly the sort of scheme which we anticivated 
Would emerge from the brain of a Radical Professor, 


who has written ponderous volumes on The Holy 
Roman Empire and The American Commonwealth, It 
is absurdly complicated, and is merely a resort to the 
system of double election, which the presidential con- 
tests in the United States have thoroughly discredited. 
There are to be some 300 members of the Second 
Chamber, of whom 246 are to be elected by panels of 
members of House of Commons, distributed in geogra- 
phical groups, and meeting for the purpose of election 
in their respective areas. This is simply a camouilage 
of the party Caucus. One-fourth, some 60 members, 
are to be chosen by a Joint Standing Committee of the 
House of Commons and the Second Chamber (5 mem- 
bers each) from the existing peerage, in the first 
election, the tenure of office to be twelve years. And 
this is all that is left of the House of Lords! 


Dirt we know is democratic : but now we are told on 
authority that it is patriotic. Dirty houses, dirty win- 
dows and carpets, dirty clothes, are badges of patriot- 
ism as honourable as any medal or ribbon. Alas, 
there is little need to exhort the community not to 
wash its clothes, for laundry charges are prohibitive 
to. all but the war-wealthy, and bleacher’s ‘* blue,’’ 
largely imported from Germany in peace, is growing 
scarcer. We hope that it will not occur to Lord 
Rhondda to ration soap, as it will first be trebled in 
price, and then disappear under his fell protection, like 
rabbits and salmon. Does it never occur to these 
smutty patriots, that dirt is dangerous, and a sure 
breeder of diseases? The recent outbreak of small- 
pox is undoubtedly due to the enforced neglect of 
cleanliness. 


Mr. Hertzog, leader of the Nationalist Party, made 
a disloyal and treasonable speech in the South African 
Parliament, attacking the system of recruiting, and 
advocating the separation of South Africa from the 
Empire. A sturdy Briton, Mr. Lindsay Stuart, waited 
outside and hit Mr. Hertzog in or below the eye. 
Mr. Hertzog appeared in the House after dinner 
‘looking none the worse.’’ Genéral Botha expressed 
‘* the greatest abhorrence of the assault and his deepest 
sympathy ” etc., etc. Sir T. Smart followed in the 
same strain, and Colonel Creswell (Labour agitator) 
described it as ‘‘ a beastly episode.’’ Most Britons 
will think that Mr. Hertzog richly deserved his black 
eye, and will feel inclined to pass a hearty vote of 
thanks to that staunch patriot, Mr. Lindsay Stuart. 
May his shadow never grow less! 


Everybody will regret the causes of Lord Rother- 
mere’s resignation of the post of Secretary of State of 
the Air Force. The loss of a son, bronchitis, and 
insomnia, are indeed a sea of troubles, against which 
any man is justified in refusing to take arms at the 
latter end of his life. Lord Rothermere has earned the 
gratitude of the country by a most difficult service, 
that, namely, of completing the fusion of the two new 
fighting forces, the Royal Naval Air Service, and the 
Royal Flying Corps, both animated by the generous, if 
sometimes over-zealous, rivalry of young warriors. 
We can well understand that Lord Rothermere’s illness 
and sorrow may have produced an irritability, which in 
its turn led to friction amongst those who were nearest 
to him in business. 


The only voluntary organisation for finding employ- 
ment for officers after the war is the Committee of 
which Lord St. Davids is the Chairman and Lady 
Falmouth the Treasurer, with a temporary office at 
8, Regent Street (Waterloo Place end). All City firms 
and companies should become members of this organi- 
sation, which they can do for a nominal subscription of 
a guinea to cover expenses. Any officer can enter his 
name (free of charge) at the Bureau, describing his 
qualifications and the kind of employment which he 
wants, and for which he thinks himself suitable. The 
Committee will furnish any company or firm applying 
with the names of recommendable men for the vacant 
post. City companies and firms will of course be only 
too glad to take their old employees, but many of these 
will not return. 


| 
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CONSCRIPTION AND FEDERATION. 


OLLY dogs the footsteps of disloyalty in Ireland, 
and once more the Nationalists have sat down 

to play their opponents’ game. Had Messrs. Dillon 
and Devlin accepted the Majority Report and (however 
insincerely) the proposal to apply Conscription. to 
Ireland, the position of Sir Edward Carson and the 
Ulster Unionists would have been difficult, notwith- 
standing previous pledges. By joining hands with the 
Sinn Feiners and the Roman Catholic Priesthood in 
opposing Conscription, the Nationalists have demons- 
trated in the clearest way the value of ‘* safeguards.’’ 
In the Act of 1914, which Mr. Asquith’s Government 
implored us to pass, the great safeguard held out to lull 
apprehension was the reservation to the Imperial 


cerned with National Defence. We have never, 
indeed, seen or heard of any plan of Home Rule which 
did not reserve to the Imperial Parliament the control 


of the Army and Navy. Where should we have been 
to-day if the British Parliament had allowed the Act 
of 1914 to become operative? We should have been 
confronted by the reluctance of the Irishman to be con- 
scripted, backed by an Irish Parliament. At the first 
touch of reality, by the breath of war, the safeguard 
would have vanished! For the Nationalists who 
follow Mr. Dillon, the Sinn Feiners, and the heads of 
the Roman Catholic Church, have passed resolutions 
that the Imperial Parliament has no right, and no 
power (morally), to impose Military Service on Ireland, 
a separate nation. This certainly clears the air, and 
makes the position of the Ulster Unionists impregnable. 
If this, the most important safeguard of all, the con- 
trol of the military and naval forces of the Crown by 
the Imperial Parliament, disappears, of what value are 
the other safeguards for the protection of property and 
the Protestant Minority? Just nothing at all. So that 
we ought to be grateful to Messrs. Dillon and Devlin, 


day says that history does not repeat itself. Never 
exactly, but substantially, it does so. On 16 April, 
1782, Grattan moved in the Irish House of Commons 
that ‘‘ Ireland is a distinct kingdom, with a separate 
Parliament, and that this Parliament alone has a right 
to pass laws for her.’’ England was then at war with 
the American Colonies and with France; she was sore 
pressed. Grattan and Charlemont, and Bristol, backed 


fell ill, and the Prince of Wales was made Regent with 
unlimited powers in Ireland, and with limited powers in 
England and Scotland. Fifteen years later, a new war 
broke out, and General Hoche sailed for Bantry Bay. 
Pitt and Castlereagh swept this impossible tangle away 
by the Act of Union. Once more England is at war, 
and instead of Hoche, Roger Casement sails for the 
West Coast of Ireland. But Messrs. Dillon, Devlin 
and De Valera are not Charlemont, Grattan and Bristol. 


point of giving her one in 1918; when we are saved by 
Messrs. Dillon, Devlin, and De Valera. We admit 
that the behaviour of this triumvirate has changed the 
view expressed last week as to the expediency of a 
compromise. 

This brings us to a consideration of the Federal 
system as proposed to be applied to these islands. We 
have always intended that the local legislature of 
Ireland should be to the Imperial Parliament in London 
as the provincial legislatures of Quebec and Ontario 
and Manitoba and British Columbia are to the 
Dominion Parliament at Ottawa. For Scotland, for 
Wales, and for England there would be in a Federal 
system local parliaments, just as there are in Canada, 
and just as there are State legislatures in the American 
Union. Whether these local legislatures should con- 
sist of one chamber or two, and whether England 
should have one local parliament or two, are matters 
for deep and leisurely consideration. We have always 
thought that there should be two local parliaments for 
Ireland, one for Ulster, and one for the other three 
provinces: and we remain of that opinion. The 


Parliament of the Navy, Army, and all matters con- . 


differences of religion and (to some degree) of race be 
tween North-East Ulster and Celtic Ireland are muh 
like those which divide the province of Quebec from the 
province of Ontario. These, however, are all matters 
to be debated in the calm of peace. What is not 
debateable, in our judgment, but indefensible as 4 
policy, is that an integral part of the United Kingdom 
should be bribed by a sacrifice of the property ang 
liberty of loyalists into fighting against the King’s 
enemies. Sir Edward Carson’s recital of the facts 
from 1914 to the present day is timely. It is as 
** unthinkable ’’ to-day as it was four years ago that 
Ulster should be ‘‘ coerced’’ into accepting a domestic 
legislature. Now that the Nationalists have joined the 
Sinn Feiners and the Roman Catholic priesthood ing 
declaration of open enmity to Great Britain, we agree 
that compromise would be madness. We do not, of 
course, believe that all the violent speeches are 
‘‘meant.’’ The inference we draw is that the Home 
Rulers do not want Home Rule, but a grievance. 


SEX ANTAGONISM. 


ROM a correspondence that has been running 

through our columns we gather that the future 
relations of the sexes is exciting much interest, and 
some ill-feeling. | When the history of these times 
comes to be examined in the moonlight of memory, 
nothing will provoke greater astonishment than the 
way in which a great social and political revolution 
was jammed through the legislature in the excitement 
of war. A Parliament, which had exhausted its legal 
life, and was admittedly no longer representative of the 
constituencies, passed, after a few hours’ debate, and 


_ without any reference to the wishes of the people, an 
: t gta ‘ : | Act which at once raised the electorate from eight to 
for warning us in time. The philosophical cant of the | 


sixteen or eighteen millions, including practically all 
women of thirty years of age. This result was due to 
the confluence of three causes. In the main, it was 
the soldiers who carried the women into the citadel 
on their shoulders. Someone, we think it was Sir 
Edward Carson, exclaimed, ‘‘ The man who is good 
enough to fight, is good enough to vote!’’ It was an 
irrational exclamation, a mere outburst of that emotion 


words with volunteers.. Poynings’ law and an Act of | which the late Mr. Kidd told us is to be the ruling force 


George I. were repealed. Five years later, the king | 


in politics, because fighting and voting have no mort 
relation to one another than music and mathematics. 
There are some excellent soldiers at the front whose 


_ previous callings would disfranchise them in normal 


times. Nevertheless the phrase served; every soldier 


| must vote. Then the case of the women presented 


itself. It was not only the noble service of the nurses, 
voluntary and professional, that counted; there was 
the sudden perception of the fact that women had 


_ rushed into the factories and workshops in millions, 


Ireland had a Parliament in 1782: we were on the | 29d were doing work which had hitherto been te 


garded as the monopoly of ‘‘ skilled labour.’’ Clearly, 
these women had an interest to protect which must bk 
recognised by the conference of the vote. Thirdly, 
there was the consideration, not avowed but influent 
ing the minds of certain statesmen, that the female 
vote would be a conservative counterpoise to the 
tyrannical tendencies of Socialist trade-unions. 

It is of little use to condemn the House of Lords, 
as ‘‘Merlins,’’ for passing the Act without reference 
to the constituencies. The Act is passed, and the 
question of the female franchise is now chose jugée 
What will be the result of this bloodless revolution 
is a legitimate subject of speculation. Before the wat, 
the number of adult women slightly exceeded the 
number of adult males, some sixteen million women f0 
fifteen million men. After the war, this excess of 
women will be increased. But of the electors, it 
calculated there will be about twelve million men t0 
six million women. It is quite certain that the new 
State will be overwhelmingly a Labour State. Sif 
Charles Dilke’s Committee on Income-tax reported, 
five years before the war, that the number of payers 
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of income-tax was between a million and twelve hun- 
dred thousand. That was under the £160 limit; but 
now that the limit has been lowered to £130, the num- 
ber of income-tax payers is said to have nearly doubled. 


But as the new income-tax payers (those with incomes | 


of between £130 and £160) are all hand-workers, for 


the purpose of our argument, we may take the old | 
re, and put the number of those who do not live by | 


the wages of physical labour at about a million. The 
jand-workers will therefore outnumber the land- 


gwners, ventiers, and professional classes by 18 or | 


6 to 1; in other words, 94 per cent. of the electors 
will be those who live by physical labour. The fact 
that of this overwhelming labour vote one-third at 
last will be women must profoundly affect the posi- 
tion of the male trades-unions. The labour vote in- 
terests of the women must be at many points antagon- 
istic to those of the men. The women have dealt a 
deadly blow at the pretensions of skilled labour; 
they have captured certain positions; they will 
we their votes to keep them. A split in the huge 
labour vote on this point seems unavoidable. There 
isanother question on which male and female voters 
ae likely to quarrel, the sale of liquor. In Australia 
we understand that the female vote has always been 
cast for ‘‘dry’’ laws. We learn from Sir Frederick 
Smith’s book that the whole of Canada, except the 
province of Quebec, is ‘‘drv’’; and that in the United 
States, except such centres as New York, San Fran- 
dseo and Chicago, the prohibition of alcohol is spread= 
ing rapidly. The Attorney-General tells us that it 
isprobable that, at no distant date, all the States in 
Canada and the United States will become ‘‘ bone- 
dry.”’ The British working-man is at present decidedly 
moist; but it remains to be seen whether the British 
workine-woman will be a dry or a wet bob. There is 
sill another question which may create a difference of 
opinion between the sexes. The female suffrage will 
greatly increase the clerical influence in politics, par- 
teularly in Ireland. This will strenethen the Anglican 
ad’ Roman Churches, and some dav there may be a 
conflict between priests and proletariat, in which the 
women will side with the priests. 

These, however, are not the questions which interest 
mir correspondents, who do. not belone to the class of 
handworkers. With them the antavonism arises over 
the part which the newly enfranchised woman is to 
tay in the intellectual and professional life of the 
country. The Conservative view, which we share, 
isthat the possession of a vote will not change the 
thysical or mental capacities of the sex, whose place 
inthe system of things has been emphasised by the 
hand of nature. No doubt a better education, the 
tasier intercourse of the sexes, above all, the industrial 
ttiployment of women, have relieved them of an 
immense load of boredom, and opened out to them 
healthier and more amusing lives. Havine gained so 
much, it is but natural that they should wish, and trv, 
gain more. Having proved themselves the equals 
of men in so many departments of phvsical emplov- 
ment, it is inevitable that women should wish to pit 
themselves against men in the higher plane of in- 
tllectual achievement. We agree with a corres- 
pondent, whose letter we published last week, that in 
this arena women are doomed to disappointment. One 
wallow does not make a summer, and the Brontés, 
the Jane Austens, and the George Eliots are few and 
far between, though literature is one of the professions 
iNwhich sex is under no disability, except the want of 
txperience of life. But the Cave and the Theatre are 
fot the Market Place. Women were long ago ad- 
mitted to the medical profession. How many women 
te making £500 a year as doctors? A Bill has re- 
tently passed the House of Lords admitting women to 
the class of solicitors. How many clients will the 
Modern Portias secure? Mighty few, we predict. Miss 
Pankhurst, Miss Markham, Mrs. Ward, and a few 
tther clever women, have taken a distinguished part 
M public life. But.they are black swans, very rare 
birds on this earth. We wish to allay, not to induce, 
“x antagonism. May we suggest to our corres- 


pondents that nothing will curé women of perverted 
ambition except experience, and that to let them try 
is a better method than ridicule or abuse? 


FREE PORTS. 


T the annual meeting of the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce, held in London on 


_ gth and roth April last, the following resolution was 


adopted :— 


‘* That it is advisable, in the interest of British 
Trade and World-commerce generally, that the 
question of the institution of a number of Free 
Ports, at convenient points in the British. Isles, 
should receive early consideration, and it is resolved 
that a Special Committee of the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce be formed immediately to 
take such steps as may be considered necessary.’’ 


Much apprehension exists as to what is meant by 
a ‘Free Port,” and it is sometimes thought that the 
term signifies a harbour free from port dues, or free 
from certain restrictions. What is meant is a port, 
or an area within a port, provided with spacious 
warehouse accommodation, ample handling machinery 
and adequate berthing space, where no bonding is 
necessary, and where there is no Customs’ super- 
vision and accordingly no regulation or restriction 
of a hampering nature. Consequently much traffic, 
especially trans-shipment and transit traffic, is carried 
to these free areas or ports, which in Germany and 
elsewhere became centres for an enormous volume 
of Overseas trade. 

Before this war, all British ports were practically 
free ports, as duties were levied on few commodities, 
mainly on spirits, wines, tobacco, tea and other goods, 
for which, generally, bonded warehouses have been 
provided. But with the practical certainty of the estab- 
lishment of a modified tariff, by means of which pre- 
ferential treatment can be given to Inter-Empire and 
Inter-Allied trade, there would be a large increase in 
restrictions on import, export, and trans-shipment 
operations, and transit and bonding regulations would 
be enlarged to a considerable degree, without the 
necessary warehouse accomodation being immediately 
forthcoming. It therefore seems imperative that, while 
there is time, preparations should be made for Free 
Areas where these anticipated regulations would not 
apply. The conditions which obtained at the Con- 
tinental Free Ports should be well known to our own 
Government Departments, and all information neces- 
sary should be obtainable from our Consular officials. 

The idea of Free Ports is by no means new. The 
Free Port of Hamburg is possibly better known than 
any other, but there are three other Free Ports in 
Germany, viz., Bremerhaven, Cuxhaven and Geeste- 


. munde, and five other Free Areas, viz., Bremen, 


Emden, Stettin, Brake and Danzig. Austria-Hungary 
possessed two Free Ports in Trieste and’ Fiume, Den- 
mark one in Copenhagen, and Roumania one in Sulina, 
on the Sulina branch of the Danube. Mention may also 
be made of the vast distributing industry brought to 
such ports as Hong Kong, and Singapore, and in a 
lesser degree, to Gibraltar. 

In the German and other free ports there is no 
necessity to maintain an expensive system of bonded 
warehouses to escape Customs’ levies. There is no 
need to pay duty, and later, to go to the trouble of 
collecting drawbacks, and there is no consequent dis- 
advantage of tying up large sums of capital without 
remuneration. Goods can be re-exported, trans- 
shipped, blended, bulked, received, forwarded, viewed, 
repacked, manufactured, stored or handled generally 
without any Customs’ supervision, free from all red- 
tape, with no restriction as to working hours, and 
with no heavy charges to pay for Customs’ over- 
time. Customs” hours in ‘most British ports are 8 a.m. 
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to 4 p.m., or g a.m. to § p.m. Work done outside 
those hours necessitates Customs’ attendance and so 
entails heavy expense for overtime, and much waste of 
time. Bonded goods require examination when bond 
is given and verification when bond is cleared. A 
Free Port does away with these and kindred hindran- 
ces. Necessarily, Import duties are paid, but only 
when goods intended for import leave the Free Port 
for conveyance to the Hinterland. The Free Port is, 


so to speak, outside the country in which it is situated, | 


but a Customs’ wall surrounds it. All Continental 


Free Ports show regular, and in some cases, remark- | 


able increases in the tonnage entered and cleared. So 
well is this system regarded abroad that it is to be 
developed and extended considerably. Sweden is 
preparing two Free Ports, one at Gothenburg, and one 
at, or near, Stockholm. A part of the Novy Port, 
Petrograd, is to be devoted to a Free Area, and in 
the United States there is every prospect of the Free 
Port 
tive Sanders being merged in an Administration meas- 
ure (New York World, 26th March, 1918). The Free 
Port of ‘*‘ Greater Harbor” projected in America, 
will be a most elaborate and up-to-date installation, 
with wonderful machinery and handling equipment, 
spacious quays and warehouses, and ample dock 


accommodation, with repair shops, marine engineer- | 


ing works, dry docks, complete bunkering arrange- 
ments, oil fuel feeds, and everything which experience 
and practical foresight show to be necessary or likely 
to become so. This projected port will be within 
easy reach by rail or sea of New York, and will also 
be a railway terminus on a large scale, with arrange- 
ments for passenger as well as goods services in con- 
nection with the Transatlantic liners. Another in- 
teresting fact is that Switzerland is considering the 
establishment of a Free Area at Basle. Switzerland is 
exceedingly well situated for transit trade, being in 
direct communication with the industrial districts of 
France, Italy, Austria-Hungary and the German 
Empire, and possessing exceptional facilities for 
Trans-Continental trade. 

We should not be too proud to learn from our 
enemies or to follow the example of our friends. 
Germany aims at dominating the Baltic and the 
Black Sea. ‘Her object undoubtedly is to control the 
trade of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland and 
Russia, and to freeze us out from participation in the 
seaborne trade between those countries and the 
British Empire, America, and France. After the war, 
every effort will be made to recapture the lost ocean 
and export trade. The free ports will at once com- 
mence their work, hoping by means of low rates, 
subsidized steamship lines, Government bounties, 
and preferential home railway tariffs, to make a success- 
ful bid for support. 

Without organized effort on our part, and com- 
bined action by our leading steamship and railway 
companies, the competition will be unequal; but, 
given properly equipped free ports in this country, 
regular steamship services, with reasonable rates, and 
a good railway service to the ports, the struggle will 
be on fairer terms. 

By the intelligent use of free ports much extra 
haulage and double carriage would be obviated. 
Merchandise could be stored at the ports and import 
or export orders filled from these ports. Trade 
buyers and sellers, and commission agents would 
establish themselves at those ports best suited to their 
purpose, which ports would become the distributing 
and receiving centres. The railways would thus be 
able to concentrate on their own particular areas and 
much long distance haulage would become unneces- 
sary. The shipping and coasting trade should benefit. 
Regular steamship lines would work with complete 
cargoes to these free ports, whence smaller steamers, 
always sure of a full load, would act as distributing 
or collecting agencies. 

Necessarily, the geographical situation of any port 
which it is proposed should become a free port, or in- 
clude a free area, requires careful consideration. It 


Bills of Senator Sheppard and Representa- | 


ought to be already one of the main arteries of inter. 
national transport, possess exceptional harbour ang 
railway facilities and be capable of easy adaptation 
to free port conditions. 

Such ports as Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Bristol, Plymouth, Southampton, London, Hull, 
Grimsby, Newcastle, Leith, Belfast, Dublin, Cardiff, 
Swansea, and other centres would probably demand 
first claim to attention, but, where fast transit trade 
is to be considered—and the small parcel trade js 
capable of considerable development—other _ ports 
should not be overlooked., Among these may be men. 
tioned Dover, Queenboro’, Queenstown, Fishguard, 
Boston, Newhaven and Harwich, but there are 
many others. 

The free ports should be instituted as soon as pos. 
sible, and it is to be hoped that the Government will 
get into communication with the Association of Cham. 
bers of Commerce with a view to joint action. Sj 
Algernon Firth, the Ex-President of the Association, 
stated that ‘‘ Production,’’ will be the predominant 
question after the war. Next in importance come the 
questions of distribution and transport. In these free 
ports should play a leading part. 


TO SEE OR NOT TO SEE. 


iy our capactity of dramatic expert we are frequently 

asked for advice by our friends as to the plays they 
should see. The question at once impales us upon the 
horns of the critic’s principal dilemma. Shall he pre- 
scribe the play which he believés to be absolutely 
the best available, or shall he prescribe the play 
which he thinks his friend is most likely to 
enjoy? The dilemma here presented is not of 
course confined to plays. It covers books, music, 
and pictures. Shall we impose upon our friend 
our own standard of excellence in such matters, or 
shall we only care to please him by meeting him upon 
what is to the best of our knowledge his own possible 
inferior level of taste or connoisseurship? Is it our 
duty to compass Pall Mall to make one proselyte? Are 
we, or are we not, our brother’s keeper in esthetics? 
The dilemma here indicated frequently hovers about us 
as we recommend or do not recommend readers of the 
Saturday Review to visit this play of the moment or 
that. We often wonder exactly what kind of a person 
it is who may or may not accept the advice we offer. 
Are you who read these words at all like the man at 
the Club who asked us yesterday whether he should go 
to ‘The Naughty Wife,’ or are you perhaps the 
young lady who not long ago surprised us into recom 
mending her to try ‘Love in a Cottage?’ We looked 
briefly at the man at the Club, and we said he 
would probably enjoy ‘ The Naughty Wife ’ very much. 
We talked for awhile with the young lady and were 
soon instinctively sure she would be happy for days if 
only she might behold the cloak in which Miss Marit 
Lohr undertakes a railway. journey from Paris t 
Milan. These were simple cases of the recommends 
tion ad personam. It was obviously foolish to think of 
sending the man at the Club to ‘ Hamlet’ without cuts 
at the ‘ Old Vic ’ or of advising the young lady to wait 
for a play which might have pleased Millamant of 
Rosalind. 

But what are we to say to our readers here whom We 
have never seen? All that we know of them is that 
they will be reading the Saturday Review (an act which 
presupposes a certain degree of taste and intelligence), 
but even that may be only an accident. ‘ 

On the whole it will perhaps be better to avoid 
wholesale advice, and have recourse to one or two 
specimen recommendations. Suppose for example, 
you are a person who loves wit, admires a good play, 
and likes the diversions of a leisure moment to have 
some recognisable relation to the activities of the world 
as you see it and know it from day to day. In this 
case if you do not stay at home (which would really be 
best for you, perhaps, in the long run), you might 
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conceivably find Mr. Milne’s ‘ Belinda’ at the New 
Theatre worth a visit. The play is at all events well 
written, and is the work of an author who has learned 
to write and has fortunately omitted to learn a good 
deal about the conventional theatre. But don’t blame 

ur adviser if you arrive in time for ‘ Monica’s Blue 
Boy’ (by Sir Arthur Pinero) which precedes it, and 
ghich will not suit you at all, or if you find that Mr. 
Milne’s play becomes steadily less amusing as the 
evening proceeds. 

We will suppose next that you are a person who 
caves only for sensation. Possibly you read the police 

rts and are interested in crime. You delight in 
detective fiction, and believe all you hear about the 
white slaves of Piccadilly. You are voluptuously 
gedulous of anything which is almost too bad to 
telieve. In this case you are a lucky person, for we 
jave just seen exactly the play to suit you. In Mr. 
fugene Walter’s ‘The Knife’ at the Comedy Theatre 
you will learn how a girl was drugged and out- 
aged in New York City. Not a detail is lacking 
inthe account rendered. On the top of this you will hear 
of the terribly righteous revenge which the criminals 
we required to endure. You may judge of the delight 
instore for you when we assure you that we, who have 
no taste for such pleasures, were disturbed to the 
pint of nausea. There be some, says Shylock, 
who love not a gaping pig, others who can’t abide 
a singing bagpipe, or the harmless, necessary cat. 
tis our own small peculiariity that we dislike being 
dircumstantially informed of the domestic habits of the 
New York procurer. That this is simply a personal 
idiosyncrasy, by no means universally shared, is proved 
bya number of books on this and kindred topics dis- 
played in the West Central district of London. Like 
Mr. Walter’s play, such books are usually addressed 
to the reader as a ‘‘ warning ’’ against the perils of 
fein a great city. Immediately one wonders why 
sich warnings are almost invariably offered for sale in 
establishments whose clients would appear to be the 
last persons in the world to need them. 

Perhaps you are not the playgoer we have in mind in 
recommending Mr. Walter’s play. Shall we suppose 
that you are of a serious turn of mind, and that nothing 
delights you more than to see a man thoroughly in 
amest? To you we recommend Mr. Zangwill’s ‘ Too 
Much Money,’ at the Ambassadors. Mr. Zangwill is 
athoroughly patriotic author, who has decided that for 
public reasons it is well for a nation to enjoy a little 
fdaxation in war-time. He has decided that it is his 
duty to provide us with amusement. As we watch the 
progress of ‘ Too Much Money’ at the Ambassadors, 
we become aware of a stern, undeviating, inflexible 
purpose. The author proclaims his intention in every 
line of his play to be as funny as he can for the good of 
the country. Whether the joke be good or bad, old or 
mw, obvious or not altogether obvious, matters not at 
al. If it be anything which in the opinion of a jury 
of plain men might reasonably be expected to pass for 
ajoke, Mr. Zangwill puts it into his play as a matter 
if conscience. The play is a triumph of will over 
temperament and circumstances. All the world knows 
that Mr. Zangwill in pursuit of a serious thesis can be 
very grave. We hope his serious admirers, among 
whom we include the particular reader of this Review 
whom we are now addressing, will not be put off by 
ftimours as to the frivolous character of his new play. 
The ordinary light-minded jolly person who pursued 
the motley with one quarter the intensity of Mr. 
Zangwill in ‘Too Much Money ’ would be an old man 
at thirty. 

We will address only one other of our potential 
faders. Perhaps you are a soldier come from the 
Front. You will be told as soon as you arrive in 
london that the theatre very rightly at this time aims 
thiefly at helping you to enjoy yourself when home on 
kave. You have been spending your days among 
tuined villages, and in a land where there is nothing for 
the eye but khaki. You want colour and movement, 
Pretty women to see and bright music to hear. We 


mill send you straight to the houses of revue—Box o’ 
Tricks, Bing Boys—and the rest. For an evening or 
© you will revel in the light and noise and bustle. 


Then, because you are an intelligent fellow with some 
wit of your own, with needs to be satisfied a little less 
elementary than can be met by Bing Boys or Box o’ 
Tricks, you will wonder whether there is anything to 
see which you may take back with you to France as a 
solacing proof that while you are fighting for our 
civilization abroad we at home are also trying to pre- 
serve it. You will want an evening to remember— 
something to put you in touch with what we esteemed 
gracious and of value in our time of peace and leisure. 
““T’ve seen the ‘ Bing Boys,’ ’’ you will say, ‘‘ and it’s 
a jolly show. Now I should like to go to something 
decent.’’ We can only hang our possibly too critical 
head and bid you consult elsewhere. We cannot our- 
selves accept the responsibility of sending you to any 
theatre to-day (unless it be the ‘‘Old Vic’”’ in the 
Waterloo Road, where Shakespeare is at least re- 
membered). Life is monotonous in the trenches, and 
you might be thinking of what we recommend you to 
see for days and days. That is a risk we refuse 
absolutely to face. 


CHARLES LAMB. 


EADING the other day of the sale of nineteen 
letters by Charles Lamb for £500, we were led 
once more to these letters and essays which are among 
the choicest in the language, to feel once again ‘‘ the 
touch of a vanished hand’’ unequalled in its peculiar 
charm, its criticism and its kindliness. Loving Latin and 
the Elizabethans, Lamb endured as a clerk the drudgery 
of dull business for thirty-three years. Hampered by 
small means, he was generous to others. With the 
best of life’s hopes arrested by shyness and mental 
disease, he devoted himself to his sister, and defeated 
the evil course of Destiny by perpetual self-sacrifice. 
Here, indeed, was a task for all that a man has of 
fortitude and delicacy. Lamb was equal to it: he 
remained a thoroughly good and companionable man, 
which many masters of letters could never claim to be. 
We must refer to the tragedy briefly. Edward 
FitzGerald has these notes on three years of Lamb’s 
life. 

‘1795. Living with paralyzed Father, Mother, 
aged Aunt, and Sister, on their united means of about 
£180 a year, at 7, Little Queen Street, Holborn. 

‘1796. At the end of last year, and beginning of 
this, C. L. for six weeks in a mad-house at Hoxton. 
Soon after this his brother John (who does not live 
with the Family) is brought home to be nursed by 
them after an accident which threatened his own mind 
also. And on September 22, Mary Lamb, worn out 
with nursing her Family, kills her Mother, besides 
wounding her Father, in a fit of insanity.—Charles 
wrests the knife from her hand and places her 
in a Private—he will not hear of a Public—Asylum, for 
so long as his Father survives. 

‘1797. His Father dying, and carrying with him 
what pension he had from Mr. Salt, Charles takes his 
Sister home, and lives with her on little more than his 
Clerkship of £100 a year.’ 

Lamb tended his sister all his life with loving care, 
and wrote only of the good and humorous side of his 
casual, pleasure-loving elder brother. He saw with 
infinite sympathy and comprehension the best side of 
all his friends, and put them into his inimitable essays 
and letters. 

He was not perfect—who except the silly heroes of 
novels is? but he is only endeared to us the more by 
his pursuit of tobacco, his occasional free drinking, 
his taste for bad puns, and his descent now and again 
to high jinks of an odd sort. The little imp of the 
perverse rested on his shoulder when he was not 
pleased with his company, or could not suffer fools 
gladly. The prime instance is that: great party col- 
lected by Haydon the painter, when Wordsworth and 
Keats talked with Lamb, and he, “‘ sporting within the 
purlieus of serious matter,’ carried all before him. 
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To such a company was added a Comptroller of Stamps 
who claimed acquaintance with Wordsworth. After 
the Comptroller’s second stupid question Lamb got up 
and, taking a candle, said, ‘‘ Sir, will you allow me to 
look at your phrenological development?’’ He then 
turned his back on the poor man, and at every questidn 
chanted— 
* Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son John 
Went to bed with his trousers on.’ 

Previously he had said to Wordsworth, ‘ Now, you 
old lake poet, you rascally poet, why do you call 
Voltaire dull?’ The whole scene as recorded in 
Haydon’s Diary is worthy of Boswell. 

With all his zeal for paradox, never was a finer 
judge of character than Lamb. He is a critic of life 
as well as letters; he deals with the genuine stuff of 
life when he is talking about books or pictures. Not 
so wide in his gusto as Hazlitt, he is equally great in 
appreciation, more just in setting it down in cold print. 
He has written the best things about the Scotch, poor 
relations, retirement from business, the ways of 
married people, whist, King Lear, schoolmasters and 
schoolboys. All is done with that exquisite choice of 
word and sentiment, which, when it remains natural in 
a writer, is the greatest achievement in prose. Lamb 
loved fine phrases and quoted them as no one else 
could; but he was never a prig, he was brightly human 
and humorous. 


He reverenced Coleridge an@ Wordsworth; yet he 
saw their humorous aspect and their incompleteness 
as men. MHuffed by the superiority of Coleridge, he 
wonders ‘‘ Whether the higher order of Seraphim illu- 
minati ever sneer.’’ Asked by the same great talker, if 
he ever heard him preach, he stammers out, ‘‘ 1 n-never 
heard you do anything else.’’ He was the sworn foe 
of the pedant, yet he fancied himself in meditation 
and a gown pacing the antique cloisters of Uni- 
versity. He was bred up in early youth in the cloister 
of the Temple and he got sound learning at Christ’s 
Hospital. But for his stammer he might have been 
lost as an essayist. Leigh Hunt had a similar defect ; 
a stammer left him, like Lamb, a Deputy Grecian at 
Christ’s Hospital, and he has left us some excellent 
essays, but with what a reputation as a man! 

** Saint Charles !’’ said Thackeray in a burst of affec- 
ion, but the real saint of Lamb’s circle was George 
Dyer, the ‘* Amicus Redivivus,’’ who was fished out of 
the New River and revived with decent food. Lamb 
was no saint, underfed and fantastically ignorant of 
the world like G. D. He was 


‘* A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food.”’ 


He had to be as normal as he could, with his daily 
drudgery and his incessant care for Bridget Elia. 
He was always being tempted by friends to be ‘‘ drinky 
and smoky,’’ as his sister puts it. 

He found much of his romance in invention. He 
never married, but gave the world his charming 
‘*Dream Children.’’ He explained that ‘‘ Elia”’ was 
the anagram for “‘ a lie,’”’ but if we may use that harsh 
word at all, no one has lied more winningly than 
Lamb. He called himself a ‘‘ matter-of-fiction’’ man, 
and he chaffed his friends and the public with delightful 
inventions which were half-truths, and, save in 
moments of paradox, more artfully correct than life. 
Who would wish to alter a word of the biography of 
Liston, the actor? Who could refuse to believe his 
exaggerations concerning Dyer’s career as a poor 
usher, and the Scriptural objections to paying him 
advanced by a pompous pedagogue, ‘‘ Lord, keep Thy 
servants, above all things, from the heinous sin of 
avarice. Having food and raiment, let us therewithal 
be content?’’ G. D. objected to this little exaggera- 
tion, but life afterwards justified it. We remember 
reading that William Sewell, the extravagant and 
impecunious head of Radley, used to say to his 
masters anxious ‘for cash, ‘‘My dear, read the 


Athanasian Creed.’’ Sewell belonged to Lamb’s great 
race of borrowers. 
Lamb was one of the best of critics, especially of his 


beloved Elizabethans, and not less of his contem 
poraries, when he knew and liked them. He was a 
to neglect an author whom the world’s coarse thum) 
had pawed. He says nothing much of the Waverley 
Novels except his hint to the innocent G. D. that Logg 
Castlereagh wrote them. He explained that he ‘woulg 
“‘ write for antiquity,’’ and few writers have left for 
posterity so much that is graced with happy memories 
of old things. His frank egotism only arrides us, ang 
seems a memory of Sir Thomas Browne’s style. There 
is no stammering or obscurity in his writing, no 
indecent or flashy exposure of unusual adjectives 
So Lamb thought, and so Lamb wrote naturally, ang 
we know-no choicer English. Addison is easy and 
graceful, but he moves in a superficial world of 
morality and elegance which knows little of the 
depths. We cannot imagine Addison appreciating 
Martin Burney (‘If dirt were trumps, what a hand yoy 
would hold’), or the gay poverty of Captain Jackson, 
We cannot imagine Lamb saying on his deathbed, 
**See how a Christian can die.’’ Nor can we picture 
Addison writing the poignant ‘‘Confessions of a 
Drunkard.’’ They were not true, of course, of Lamb, 
but they were never written by a water-drinker. It 
was part of Lamb’s paradoxical nature to make him 
self out worse than he was, which was his way of 
rebuking the hypocrite. Few have practised so wel 
the ‘‘ Abstine et Sustine’’ which among moralists 
has produced such dreary writing. Lamb was as full 
of real charity as Sterne was of sentimentalism. His 
wit plays round the heart, like Horace’s, harms no 
one, adorns everything. As for his habit of bad puns, 
he had to be funny daily for the press in his early days. 
When he wrote for the Quarterly on, Wordsworth, 
Gifford mangled his pretty prose, but Elia in the 
London Magazine had free play from a wise editor to 
range round about and outside a subject. One has to 
be very intimate with his writings to know where a 
particular saying comes, to find, for instance, that ham 
and beef shop near St. Martin’s Lane which would 
occur to him in the Lakes. He was, like Johnson, 
passionately attached to London, and, when he moved 
out of it, was fain to get in again and enjoy ‘“‘the 
clearer air of the metropolis.’’ Talfourd has summed 
up his face in a single sentence :—‘‘ Deep thought 
striving with humour, the lines of suffering wreathed 
with cordial mirth; and a smile of painful sweetness, 
present an image to the mind it can as little describe 
as lose.’’ 

We can as little describe his charm as a writef, 
varying from dignity to impudence, and in its very 
recklessness sometimes recalling the Fool in ‘ King 
Lear.’ 

He lived to retire from his desk-work, and find 
freedom a doubtful advantage. Friends had always 
been much for him, and, when in 1834 the bright and 
fitful flarne of Coleridge went out, his went out too. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
INCOME TAX ON NATIONAL LOANS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Sir,—The 5 per cent. War Loan 1929-47 and the 
4 per cent. War Loan 1929-42 were issued with 


nominal loan interest subject to deductions at the 
income and super-tax rates current at the loan issue 


date. Are these deductions revenue? Details of three 
loans are noted below: 
Interest | Tax Rate | Deductions | Net Yield 
rate per cent: | in the £. per cent. per cent. 
5 5/- 41 © 3% 
8 | 10/75 | 44 § © 32 
75 | 19/- 715 0 34 


If the reduction in any of these cases be revenue 
are not the deductions in the other two cases revenue 
also? If such deductions’ are revenue, the -higher the 
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interest and the tax rates are, the larger will be the 
revenue collection. And yet all three loans have a 
net incotne yield of 33 per cent. per annum, and a net 
debt service of but little more than that figure. 

How can such loans contribute revenue? Is dis- 
count taken off the nominal interest of a national 
Joan revenue? Are not such deductions merely revenue 
credits and the nominal 5 per cent. interest a revenue 
debit for accountancy purposes only? 

Can taxing income that is drawn from the State 
raise national revenue? Taxing income that is not 
drawn from the State raises national revenue. 

Income-tax method, when applied to national loans, 
js loan-mongery. By such method national loans 
may be cheapened or made more onerous to tax- 
payers at discretion, and at the expense of future tax- 
payers. 

The terms of the 5 per cent. War Loan 1929-47 are 
such that the nation agrees to pay to loan holders, 
instead of their loan holdings, at rates that. vary 
roughly as loan holders’ incomes vary. Such interest 
sates are the differences between the nominal loan 
interest 5 per cent. rate and the tax rate or rates 
appointed for such grade of income. 

To loan holders not assessable to 
including British holders whose total incomes in- 
dividually do not exceed £130 per annum, and non- 
British holders whatever their incomes are) the nation 
pays about 5.7 per cent. per annum on the 1929 period 
and about 5.4 per cent. on the 1947 period, inclusive 
net loan payments. 

By reserving the optional power to raise and to 
lower, by Act of Parliament, tax rates, the nation be- 
comes responsible for determining, whether, when, and 
by how much, the loan terms shall be varied :—(1) 
By raising tax rates net interest is diminished and the 
loan market value is forced down. (2) By lowering 
tax rates, net interest is increased and loan market 
value is forced up. In case (1) the nation buys loan 
when below issue price. Are two national actions, 
having contrary tendencies, at the same time, one 
tending to depress and another tending to upraise 
loan capital value, evidence of sound national finance? 

Whenever the nation either raises or lowers tax 
rates a gamble in loan value futures is assured by 
such national action. 

The difference between the average net interest 
paid on the 5 per cent. and the 4 per cent. War Loans 
(roughly of per cent. per annum) constitutes the gam- 
blers’ fee, that the nation pays to 5 per cent. Loan 
holders as a consideration for the optional power re- 
served to the nation of varying the 5 per cent. Loan 
net interest rates. 

The State holds the dice box. 
always in the national interest? 

Are the mystery revenue raising, the costly com- 
plication of account, the tax friction, the high interest 
paid to foreign holders, the gambling in loan value 
futures and the long periods of Loan maintenance 
encouraged by such loan terms and conditions, in any 
way compensated for, as compared with a like net 
fate taxless loan, that is free from such characteristics ? 

According to world-current applications, conscrip- 
tion now connotes the forceful taking by a state, 
on its own terms, from selected persons, of whatever 
the state wants for purposes connected with the organ- 


Are the dice loaded 


sation, maintenance and welfare of the state, and of 


some or all persons within the state. 


Are not income-tax-mongered national loans a fair 


mirror of such conscription? 
FRED. W. Foster. 


_40, Central Hill, S.E.19. 


P.S.—A joco-serious familiar, having overlooked the 
above, suggests a bold War Loan Advertisement :— 
The Gambler’s Stakes. Back the Favourites. 
The Renowned 5% ‘‘ Bogus Tax’’ and the virtuous 
4% ‘‘ Barren Mare.’’ The promising filly ‘* Pre- 
mium Bonds’’ scratched on account of ‘‘ Moral 
Infirmty.’’ Annual Event. Odds lively about April 
Ist. 


Buy War Loan Now. 


income-taxes | 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—Retailers specially, and the trading commun- 
ity generally, should be indebted to you for the article 
on the Co-operative Stores Scandal. 

This method of trading, particularly of late years, 
has become a commercial gangrene, eating into the 
vitals of industrial progress and individual enterprise. 

The mainspring of the Co-operative system of trad- 
ing is the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited, 
Balloon Street, Manchester. 

Distributed throughout the country are local re- 
tail Co-operative Societies, all registered as limited 
liability companies. Each of them owns a number of 
shops in their own districts, which are parcelled out to 
prevent competition. 

They trade under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Acts, not the Friendly Societies Acts, as 
mentioned in your article. 

Nearly all the Retail Societies are affiliated to the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited, which is 
like an octopus, holding them with financial obliga- 
tions, such as mortgages, and also keeping their 
banking accounts: they are also practically obliged 
to purchase all their supplies from them. 

The result really puts the Retail Societies in the 
position of tied houses to the Wholesale Society. 
Now while it is open to any member of the Retail 
Society to inspect the accounts and ask questions at 
the periodical meetings of the Retail Societies, none 
of them has any control or indeed knowledge of the 
dealings of the Wholesale Society. 

The transactions of the Wholesale Society are only 
known to a small inner clique who maintain great 
secrecy with regard to them. When the question of 
deducting income-tax from the dividends paid by 
Retail Societies to their members has been raised it 
is argued that it would be inexpedient on account 
of the number of members who would claim exemp- 
tion; the objection cannot be raised in the case of 
dividends paid by the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Limited, to the Retail Societies. Neither can it apply 
to the dividends paid by the Society’s Bank to the 
various Trade Union Societies who bank with it. 

Not content with dodging the income-tax, the 
directors of the movement have, through their weekly 
organ, advised members not to draw dividends, but 
to leave them on deposit with the Societies instead 
of putting them into war loans, pointing out that the 
money could be used to make investments during the 
war with great future benefit to the ‘‘ movement.”’ 

From its articles of association, or charter, the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society is empowered to 
launch out into any venture. In fact there does not 
appear to be anything to prevent the ‘‘inner ring”’ 
running their own ‘“‘ turf commissioner.’’ Some of 
the depositors’ money which might have gone into 
the War Loan has been used in buying tea estates in 
India and Ceylon, as announced in their weekly paper; 
details of these transactions do not appear in the 
accounts of the Co-operative Wholesale Society lodged 
with the Registrar of Provident and Industrial Socie- 
ties, and no member is in a position to criticise these 
deals, though his money has been used. 

In connection with tea, the market manipulations 
of a small company of tea brokers which was started 
some three years ago created a large amount of com- 
ment at the time. The capital of the company was 
£1,000, of which £5 was paid up. 

Yet during the first year of its existence the director 
of the company boasted it had had a turnover of 

3,000,000. It was known that this company acted 
solely for the Co-operative Wholesale Society on the 
tea market, and they subsequently admitted it in their 
organ. 

The Society was challenged as having financed these 
deals and having ‘‘ worked’ the market through their 
broker for their own ends. ; 

They never answered these two accusations, but 
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published pages of vituperation against the tea trade 
generally. 
plies as ‘‘ Balloon Street fog.’’ 


A co-operator himself described their re- — 


No co-operator has succeeded in discovering the | 


true relations between this company and the Society 


or its directors, neither is it known who benefited by 


their brokers’ profits. 
And now they are going into politics ! 
Yours truly, 
Mincinc Lane BROKER. 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEw. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 2oth April your corres- 
pondent, Mr. Thomas Hope Floyd approaches this 
subject, if I may say so without impertinence, in a 
very reasonable frame of mind. But does he not ab 
initio suffer from a very common form of confusion 
of thought on which his whole argument is based? 
He says ‘‘ It is therefore necessary . . . . that at the 
close of this war, all nations should be compelled, by 
mutual agreement,’’ etc., etc. 

Now in the case of several Sovereign Powers, or 
groups of such powers, no one of which recognises 
any human superior, it seems to me that the two con- 
ceptions, viz., that of compulsion and that of mutual 
agreement are, in the nature of things, incompatible. 


2ist April, 1918. 


LORD HALDANE AT COVENTRY. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDay REvIEw. 


Sir,—Speaking, of all places, at Coventry on April 
12th, Lord Haldane said :—‘‘In 1870 Gambetta came 
within an ace of defeating the German invasion; but 
he failed because his army was not organised.’’ Of 
course it was not, because the French had their Hal- 
dane in Marshal Lebceuf, and because the former of 
these two, backed up by the ‘‘ Wait and see’’ gang 
and the Cocoa Slave Press, who sneered at Lord 
Roberts, just as the Emperor Napoleon III.’s para- 


sites scoffed at Colonel Stoffel’s repeated warning | 


from Berlin. As for being ‘‘ within an ace of defeating 
the German invasion,’’ Archibald Forbes told me, 
and I could prove it by his ‘‘ Moltke ’’ that he gave me, 
that after Sedan the French never had a ghost of a 
chance. Chanzy was the ablest general the war of 
1870 produced on the French side, and the Germans 
admitted his ability. Well, let anyone read Chanzy’s 
‘La Deuxiéme Armée de la Loire’’ and see if there 
is a word of truth in the French coming ‘‘ within an 
ace’’ of victory, with their Mobiles in the brown paper 
boots, etc., etc. 

As far as equipment, stores and ammunition, etc., 
they were even worse off than our Territorials, who 
on paper should have had 34,000 horses, whereas in 
answer to a question of Mr. Arthur Lee in the House 
it was admitted they had not got 3,500 in 1910. In 
August, 1912, the Times correspondent at our man- 
ceuvres said ‘‘The Government were paying £1 a 
day for horses only fit for the knacker’s yard.”’ I 
dare not fill up your space with similar particulars of 
the state of the vaunted organisation of the Territor- 
ials before the war. The Huns knew it, but the tax- 
payer did not. 

It must not be forgotten that, since the Boer War, 
the Regulars at Aldershot were always kept up to 
concert pitch; and that they should have been able to 
be sent off quickly goes without saying, nor that 
Lord Haldane had reduced the Artillery by 96 guns, 
and also the Line battalions, and sacked thousands 
from Woolwich. The ‘‘ Wait and see’’ lot were too 
much engaged in jobbery to trouble about such trivial 
matters as the defence of the Empire. 

What the taxpayer would like to know is, when 
Lord Haldane is going to tell us about Herr Ballin’s 
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Letter. He says he is going to tell us a great deg 
some day; let us hope he won’t forget that. 
Yours etc., 
ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 
Junior Athenzum Club. 


A VISIT TO ABDUL HAMID. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—I am reluctant to address you again on q 


_ personal matter; but the letter of your reviewer in the 


| diction of his unfounded allegation. 


issue of 13th April, calls for further and final contra. 
I cannot acquit 
him of the personal discourtesy of which he absolves 
the late Sultan Abdul Hamid. My categorical denial 


_ of his original statement that the late Sultan refused to 


| see me 


| member 


‘‘as representing any section of the Indian 
Muslims ’’ leads him to change his ground, and to allege 
that an Indian deputation of which I was “‘ a leading 
was refused an audience. [ have not see 


| the book by Mr. G. Wyman Bury to which he refers; 
| but I do not apologise for the omission, since I am not 
| called upon to answer the absurd chestnuts that always 


circulate in the East about prominent people. 

Your reviewer says that my previous letter implies, 
though it does not say, that no such incident as tha 
he now alleges occurred. Surely my statement that | 


| did not go, and never asked or dreamed of going to 


an audience with the Sultan in any other than the 


| purely personal capacity of a visitor was not lacking in 


| explicitness. 


He says that the proposed deputation 
was ‘‘ regarded as a part of common knowledge in th 
Turkish Empire.’’ 1 can only say that I never heard 


_ the story until I read his letter, and that I believe it 


| to be a pure invention. 


It is certainly so in relation 
to myself. No such deputation was ever suggested by 
me or to me. I had no relations with the late Sultan 
apart from the audience he gave on the occasion of my 
visit to Constantinople early in 1901. Since that time 
I have never been, or thought of going, to South 
Eastern Europe. If the alleged deputation was a 
matter of ‘* common knowledge,’’ we ought to be told 
in what year it was projected, what were its objects, 
and who were its members. The hypothesis of your 
reviewer that he may have been ‘‘ much misled” is 
certainly correct. 
I am, Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
Aca Kuan, 
20 April, 1918. 


IMPROPER’ GEESE. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—A survey of the war posters leads a man to 
find a great deal of truth in the old pun, ‘‘ You att 
just the man for a propaganda, for you sure are’ 
Proper Goose.’’ 

Some little time back, the SarurDay REVIEW com 
plained of the mammoth ‘Elizabeth at Tilbury.” 
No doubt it was goosely; no doubt it was a waste 
of paper. But men would have put up with it mor 
equably could they have thought that by it one mal 
was recruited to the army, or one sovereign charmed 
out of a breeches pocket into the War Loan. Th 
onus probandi lies on the Proper Geese. No humai 
faith, unassisted by statistics, is strong enough 
believe that it did. 

Still, from your note (I did not myself see the 
thing), | gather that the Tilbury monster was 
offensive to common-sense, and to good taste, not t0 


common decency and good feeling. It was gooselj; 
but it wasn’t beastly. ’ 
Some of the posters are beastly. At our village 


post office two cartoons were lately, by order, stuck 
up. One by Mr. Raven Hill, ‘‘ John Bull refusing 
his hand to a blood-stained Kaiser.’’ This, though 
a poor example of Mr. Raven Hill, might—I thiak 
did— escape censure in Punch’s black and white 
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But the proper geese decided to colour it. They— 
| suppose—told the office boy to do so; he entrusted 
the job to his little nephew; he, unfortunately, is a 
very vulgar child, and he has made the cartoon 
obscene. 

The other is difficult to describe. Remembering 
Messrs. Lucas and Graves’s skit of ‘‘ All the Papers,’’ 
| feel that it once did duty as ‘‘A Scrum in the Final 
Cup-tie at the Oval,”’ and that it will appear again some 
day as ‘“‘Royal Humane Society men watching the start 
for the Serpentine Swimming Championship.’’ In its 
present avatar, the letterpress to the poster says 
it represents the murder by German troops of pris- 
oners, whom they stripped and shot down. Very 
likely it is that; it might be anything. I have a 
suspicion that it is really a map. 

But, were it a realistic representation of the atroc- 
ity, well executed, were Mr. Raven Hill’s drawing 
his best (which is very good) what earthly purpose 
can such things serve? To whom are they supposed to 
appeal? A friend suggests ‘‘To Pacifists.’’ If so, 
the proper geese pay a poor compliment to the in- 
telligence of that body. And ugly posters hurt a far 
more intelligent and respectable body, the Children. 
All children are attracted by pictures, some, I fear, 
by ugliness; witness the vogue of the Golliwog. | 
was asked last week by a maiden of seven summers 
to explain the above cartoons to her little brother. 
I quoted : 

**I understand that what I understood 
No fairy being ought to understand. 
I see that almost everything I saw 
Is utterly improper to be seen. 

Don’t ask for details.’ 


No one, who remembers his own infancy, or who 
has read Elia, can doubt the harm such things may 
do to children. Even if the proper geese could prove 
that such exhibitions paid, humanity should still pro- 
test, in the name of Art, in the name of Decency, in 
the Name of God and. the Children. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ceci, S. Kent. 
_ Hilltop House, Brenchley, Kent. 


THE STATE AND MAN POWER. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REvIEw. 


Sir,—The possibility of compulsory military service 
in my 49th year induces me to place before the 
readers of your erudite journal the reflections of a 
working man upon the arbitrariness of this measure. 

In the first place I am in agreement with the prin- 
ciple that this form of national service is one of the 
primal duties of a citizen to the community, but this 
pre-supposes that there is some corresponding obliga- 
What is the function 
of a Government? We cannot do better than accept 
Lord Macaulay’s definition that the business of a 
Government is to protect the lives and property of 
the people whose interests have been committed to 
its care. That is a plain and simple proposition not 
difficult of comprehension to the average mind. Let 
me give a modern illustration of this excerpt of state- 
craft. The percentage of aliens in hotels, restaur- 
ants, etc., was responsible for my unemployment 
during a period of twelve months—1go1-2—and a 
reference to the Census Returns, 1901, will show that 
aliens increased 69.5 per cent. co-incident with a 
British decrease of 5.2 per cent. Tailors, clothiers, 
cabinet makers, boot and shoe makers and other 
trades can show similar comparisons. The same 
conditions prevail to-day. The State gives no guar- 


antee that the position I occupy will not be filled by an 
“alien, and I cannot view with equanimity the cer- 
tainty of unemployment which looms before me 
Should these conditions exist after this lamentable 
war. 

The State compels me to assist in safeguarding 
their hearth and homes, and rewards me by depriving 


me of mine; and it would be interesting to know in 
what court of equity this doctrine can be substantiated. 
But ’twas ever thus. The same to-day-as when 
Walpole wrote: ‘‘ The world is a comedy to those who 
think; a tragedy to those who feel.’’ 

I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
H. E. Hits. 
Chelsea, S.W. 


THE HARVEST OF THE SEA 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


S1r,—Permit me two rather important corrections of 
your review of Mr. Samuel’s book this week on ‘ The 
Herring.’ 

Sir Roger L’Estrange in 1674 protested that the 
Dutch fleet was taking ten millions sterling of cod 
and herring in British waters. Our official estimates 
for 1912 show that the whole capture of sea fish of 
all kinds was then only ten millions; this by a com- 
positor’s ereor appears not as ten millions but ‘‘ the 
million.’’ 

The other mistake is more important. | had 
pointed out that in Canada £ 5,000,000 is invested in 
her fisheries, and the annual yield is £8,000,000. In 
the case of each of these returns one cypher has dis- 
appeared, thus reducing the real figure go per cent. 

Your REVIEWER. 

April 2oth, 1918. 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—I am very much obliged to you for the review 
of my ‘‘ Memorials of a Yorkshire Parish’’ which 
appears in a late issue. But I would like to make 
a remark on one sentence of your reviewer. He chal- 
lenges me to give any proof that the land of England 
ever belonged to the people. I never made such a 
claim, and being a pretty red-hot Tory myself, I am 
not likely to pander to Radicals! All I said, or, meant 
to say, was what every student of history is well aware 
of, that the people had, by long custom, certain rights 
on the unenclosed lands, of which they were certainly 
robbed in the 18th century. Communities may certainly 
have customary rights over property without that 
property actually belonging to them legally. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. S. Frercuer. 


The Crossways, Hambrook, near Emsworth, . 
Hampshire. 


PLANTS FOR HOSPITALS. 


To the Editor of the SarurpDay REVIEW. Bs 


Sir,—I should be greatly obliged if you will let it 
be known that I have Alpine and Herbaceous plants . 
in large quantities for sale this spring for comforts 
for Sick and Wounded in Shropshire and Yorkshire 
Hospitals. My selection, from 5s. to £10. Would-be 
buyers would greatly oblige if they will give full 
name, address and station, and state kind of plants 
desired, and sum they are willing to spend. 

Seeds can also be supplied from 2s. to 5s. selection 
of Alpine and Herbaceous varieties. 

I propose to execute all orders very shortly. 

I beg to remain, 
Yours truly, 
CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 
Lady of Justice. 


Wenlock Abbey, Much Wenlock, Shropshire. 
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REVIEWS. 
SWINBURNE AND WATTS-DUNTON. 


The Letters of Algernon Charles Swinburne with Some 
Personal Recollections. 


Rickett. With Portraits. Murray. 10/6 net. 


By Thomas Hake & Arthur Compton | 


/ as at all equal in knowledge, or charm. 


The Saturday Review 


| very capable in business, and at his best a note 


worthy critic; but he was spoilt by the success of 
‘Aylwin,’ and grew dilatory in a world of press 
cuttings. He did not perceive, or appear to perceive, 
that Swinburne was a much greater man of letters thay 
himself. Poetry apart, we cannot regard the two 
The wall 


| which kept Swinburne safe from a bad, mad, sweet 


OETS are like aeroplanes ; they soar into the sky | 


with safety and honour, but they cannot walk 
the earth without coming to difficulty or disaster. 
Why are they so tactful in their verses, so tactless in 
their lives? Why cannot they pay their bills and look 
after themselves like other people? Shakespeare, it 
is true, at the time when he was producing one of his 
greatest plays, was demanding the return of a small 
debt which included two shillings he had lent, but 
Shakespeare was a wonder every way, an exception to 
the world’s rules. 


Nothing can be more absurd or in- | 


competent than the behaviour of many of our poets. | 


They have about as much idea of business and finance 
as the Ministries we suffer from to-day. 
Swinburne was indubitably a poet, and with equal 


Mr. Gosse in the brilliant Life published last year 
made great play with the perverse and undisciplined 


aspects of his rsonality, his little tricks of nerves | 
P a ys | sentence but 


and wild behaviour.. At one time Swinburne was the 
courtliest of gentlemen, at another a profane vulgarian, 
rushing with tongue and pen into vagaries which the 
good sense of an ordinary stupid tax-payer would 
avoid. But neither ridicule nor irony is the test of 
truth, and Mr. Gosse’s Life, brilliant as it is, is not 
exactly well equipped concerning the later, more sober 
and less amusing years when Swinburne lived with 
Watts-Dunton at Putney. Badinage about the Putney 
Pets had been overdone, for after all, as we said 
before, ‘* the mind is its own place,’’ and he who lives 
in an ideal world of his own need not be particular to 
follow fashion or court disciples in the best part of 
London. Wemay, indeed, wonder that, as Swinburne 
was so fond of the sea, and always, as he admits in 
his comic verse about himself, pestering readers about 
it, he did not choose to see more of it, and that the 
favourite. lodgings near the ‘‘ Garden of Sleep”’ 
celebrated by Clement Scott offered so poor a view, 
though they possessed so excellent a cook. But 
authors are inconsistent in these matters, and can be 
easily made a cause for wonder. Why did Henley 


choose to bury himself prematurely at Woking, and | 


why do writers who rave about the country prefer to | 
| reason or excuse that I have for bestowing all my 
_tediousness upon your worship—namely, my trust in 
| your said worship’s kindness and friendly sympathy—on 
saved him from collapse, and, probably, from early 


keep within the London cab radius? 
The irony, however, in Swinburne’s case goes deeper 
than this. It is suggested that, while Watts-Dunton 


death, he made him respectable and destroyed his 
poetic powers—in fact, that the losses at the Pines 
were greater than the gains, so far as the best poetry 
is concerned. Mr. Swinburne, said a reviewer who 
knew him and the world of poetry intimately, might 
have given us the divinest work in the world; he has 
preferred to give us the longest. Was this kind of 


world was itself a vocal wall. When it let through 
the select, it detained them to admire its own qualities, 

The result of the conditions we have sketched jg 
that the necessary materials for Swinburne’s life haye 
been scattered, and that it cannot be written for man 
years. The book before us, which should have been 
called ‘‘ Some Letters,’’ puts Watts-Dunton’s side of 
the case fairly enough. But the two authors are not 
brilliant with the pen. They leave in their text such 
a sentence as this :—‘‘ This popular error Swinburne 
in a somewhat lengthy letter (published in the 
** Athenezum,’’ March roth, 1877) emphatically refuted 
the statement that any of the poems originally pub 


| lished by Moxon had been altered or deleted.” 


certainty he may be called ridiculous in many ways. | letters. 


| (p- 30). 
| Maurice Morgann, which might have been explained 


Here and there we cannot be sure of tlie text of the 
Surely ‘‘ taskless’’ should be ‘* tasteless” 
The ‘‘ Mr. (? Maurice)’’ of page rar is 


Should not “ it ’’ be ‘‘I ’”’ in the last 
one of p. 41? ‘*Eximo’’ (page 
196) is obviously two words. ‘‘ That able theatrical 
critic’’ is a colourless description of a delightful 
and learned man like Joseph Knight, who fre 
quently entertained Swinburne in his house until the 
poet’s language was found impossible for the children. 
We learn that under Watts-Dunton’s regime Swin- 
burne was expected to swear in French, and that there 
was a perpetual risk of his burning himself to death 
by neglecting the fire, or reading with a candle on the 
counterpane. In such reminiscences the authors are 
more successful than in their critical work. 

The best of Swinburne’s letters here are critical, de- 
tailed comments on Rossetti’s poems which show excel- 
lent taste and judgment as well as a shrewd idea of the 
world’s opinion. In these he was in his element, using 
his best powers to assist a brother in letters whom he 
adored. His prose adoration of various authors was 


in a foot-note. 


| so overcharged with enthusiasm and overpowered with 


adjectives as to miss its mark, like some of his letters 
here on his favourite themes. After a long outburst 
about his own concerns in 1877, he ends in_ this 
characteristic fashion :-— 


‘* My only apology must lie first of all in the only 


general, if not particular grounds of fellow feeling ; and 
secondly, in the sad fact that as in some points (one of 
which, I fear, you will infer to be exuberance of gush 
ing chatter on all subjects of personal and egoistic ex 


citement that may spring up to right or left—but l 


| don’t think I do often gush over you to this extent; ] 
| hope not, or you probably would drop my acquaint 


fault due to Watts-Dunton’s influence, or the new, | 


ordered life of Putney? No; we do not think so, 


to reduce exuberances. Swinburne’s special excellence 
was revealed in poems of revolt which belong to youth, 


“fair and fragrant things’’ which have much less | 
In taking to drama Swin- | 


appeal to the mature mind. 
burne courted failure and followed many another poet. 
In repeating tricks of word, and even of tone and tune, 
he revealed limitations in his art and mind which would 
have equally appeared whether he lived in Putney or 
Dover, Mayfair or the Isle of Wight. 

But it has to be said that, wise and careful as Watts- 
Dunton’s guardianship of the frail little poet was, he 


overdid it by making Swinburne his own property and | ; 
_ amusing, but we want more about literature and art, 


using that property for his own advantage. Competent 


| troubles, from publishers to missing penholders. 


hands were able and willing to write memoirs of Swin- | 


burne. 


do the work himself and never did it... He was himself 


Watts-Dunton prevented them, was going to | ) : 
with Watts-Dunton, he must still have remained a try- 


ance), I found myself at thirty very much what I wasat 
thirteen, so I have some reason to fear that if I live so 


me : | Jong I shall find myself on the same points (like Landor) 
though a critic on the hearth might have been expected | 


very much the same at seventy as I was at seventeen, 


| but also some reason to expect and believe that in any 


case and at any age I shall be 
Ever yours, 
A. C, SwinBurne.” 


A revealing confession, but what a sentence! It 
reminds us of Mr. Saintsbury. All great men are not 
great letter writers. The letters of Beethoven are 
almost entirely about business troubles, and here we 
find a mass of correspondence about eager 

ittle 


touches of Dickensian humour are occasionally 


and less windy rhetoric. If Swinburne shed the “old 
Adam’”’ with miraculous alacrity when he came to live 
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ing companion. Did the years bring him the 
“ philosophic mind ”’ of which Wordsworth speaks, or 
could they have brought it? Could not Watts-Dunton 
have reduced his tendency to rhetoric and his endless 
plays as Jowett did? These are questions difficult to 
answer regarding a man so abnormal, at once so 
enerous and obstinate, so frail and so strong. We 
can sympathize with Lady Jane, his mother, who told 
a friend of ours that she did not know what she had 
done to produce such a portent. 


A NEW AID TO CLASSICAL ‘STUDY. 


listory of Ancient Coinage, 700-300 B.C..By Percy Gardner. 
Clarendon Press. Price 18s. net. 


ROFESSOR PERCY GARDNER has long held 

a recognised position as pioneer of reformed 

and modernised education in the humanities. In Decem- 
ber, 1901, his pamphlet entitled ‘ Classical Archaeology 
in Schools,’ appeared at Oxford, and set many people 
thinking. Since then something has been done in 
England to vitalize the older branches of study by a 
sational use of eye-teaching and to stimulate the imag- 
ination of students by familiarising them with results of 
modern archaeological research in Europe, nearer Asia, 
and northern Airica. 


cessful. and most learned excavator England has ever 
produced—rapidly spread in many directions. 
nellenic Society, by its superb collecijion. of lanierna 
ywilides, has made no small contribution to the better- 


ment of classical teaching; newer societies, like the | 
Classical Association, the Association for the Reform | 
' Athens’s chief rival, and whose silver issues had never 


of Latin Teaching, and latest, the Roman Society, have 
in- various ways promoted reform; finally the most 
democratic bodies, like the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation, have begun to interest themselves in spreading 
widely some knowledge of ancient art and culture. 
Had not the war intervened, undoubtedly much would 


have been done by the present date to wipe away the © 


reproach that English pedagogues are prone to a form 

of conservatism which is stupid as well as narrow. 
Meanwhile Professor Gardner has made a good use 

ofany spare time which recent conditions of University 


life have imposed upon him as Professor of Classical | 


Archaeology in Oxford. His new ‘History of Ancient 
Coinage’, is a learned work, abounding with sug- 
gestions and theories of which the evaluation and 
thorough sifting will necessarily occupy specialists 
perhaps for a considerable period. Although most 
widely known as an authority on Greek Sculpture, 
Gardner has from. the beginning of his career 
been devoted to Greek numismatic science (which 
touches, of course the glyptic art on one of its sides) 


and, has published several important contributions to — 
its progress, especially a work entitled ‘Types of Greek — 
Goins,’ about. which by the way there is very little in | 


the work under consideration. In this work he has 
dealt not merely with. technical. topics which we prefer 


to leave out of count, but has raised questions of 


broader and more general. interest which must appeal 
not merely to the expert in coin-study, but to all 
students of ancient European history . 


Knowing that there is no branch of classical arch- | 
and published in a separate brochure. 


aeology so important as numismatic study, and at the 
same time so difficult, for the teacher who wishes to 


use all possible aids for rousing and_ satisfying the | 


curiosity of students, the writer has undertaken the 
task of presenting numismatic learning in a new, prac- 
tical and delightful guise. He has laboured to unify 


the subject to make it in its entirety both intelligible | 
and interesting. On the whole he has certainly suc- _ 
ceeded, though we believe the process of simplification — 


might have been carried even further. There still 
remains, at least in a few chapters, some impression of 
perplexity and consequent dulness for the general 
reader which might perhaps. have been avoided by a 
eompleter use of the author’s own methods. But in 


| city. 


‘this new movement, which suit- | 
ably.had its origin in the Ashmolean Museum—then | 
directed, by Sir Arthur Evans, probably the most suc- | 
| but rigorously excluded, as far as possible, all silver 
The | 
| tetradrachms—or if local, mints had’ to be tolerated 


_ history instantly leaps into intelligence. 


_matic evidence. 


truth it seems almost ungenerous to criticise when we 
have to admit that, considering the difficulty. surround- 
ing the subject, the results attained are quite surpris- 
ingly good. In reading the book one feels at every turn 
that the author has exceptional endowments for grap- 
pling with difficult problems, which he has turned to 
very good account ; and that if the specialist will find an 
abiding and perhaps a deepening interest in many of 
the numismatic theories newly propounded, it is the 
ordinary student of history whom the writer was think- 
ing of most, and who stands most to benefit by the 
breadth of knowledge, quickness of imagination and 


| sanity of judgment displayed throughout the volume. 


We may instance the treatment of a most interesting 
topic—the financial policy of Athens as an imperial 
The light thrown upon this policy by the issues of 
coin, and their standards, will come with the force of 
a revelation upon those who approach the evidence for 
the the first time. We believe that Gardner’s investiga- 
tions.on this topic alone amount to a first-class con- 
tribution to the history of the Athenian Empire. From 
the prevalence of Attic money and much more of Attic 
money-standards among the subject states, he proves 
that Attic rule on its commercial side must have been 
more tyrannous than was previously suspected. There 
was almost a continuity in the Asiatic area between the 
numismatic tyranny of the Great King, who had en- 
tirely suppressed local gold and electrum issues, and 
that of Athens who tolerated or even encouraged gold 
coinage because she did not herself want to strike it, 


issues which could compete with her, huge output of 
made them at least conform to her own. standard 
of weight. And what happened when Athenian rule 
beyond the A:gean was broken? Chios, who had been 


been suppressed, now gave up, the Attic standard, and 
reverted to an older one. As Athens became more 


_ depressed, this Chian standard, spread among the neigh- 
_ bouring states, and finally was adopted by Rhodes, 


under whose influence it became the prevailing 
standard and under whose name it gained a predomin- 
ant celebrity. Thus we have isolated facts. whose 
significance. was lost because they were isolated, 
brought into co-ordination, and the scheme of Greek 
The merit of 
originality lies not so.much in positive conclusions which 
may of course be weighty enough, but rather in a cer- 


~ tain power of perspective. 


Though is is not altogether easy to particularise, we 
propose to add a few further illustrations of what we 
count an original and successful treatment by Gardner 


_ of important topics. For instance he brings into clear 


prominence the silver monometallism of Greece proper, 
as compared with distinct bimetallism in Asia Minor 
(where gold and electrum competed with silver) and in 
Magna Graecia and Sicily (where silver currency was 
sometimes regulated by a copper standard). 

Again reverting to, Athens, it is not unlikely that a 
final word has. been said as to the fiscal policy of Solon 
and Pisistratus, a topic which had been always com- 
plicated by conflicting literary evidence, as all students 
of Greek history have been made painfully aware. Here 
Gardner’s views have beén some little time before the 
world, because they were stated clearly, and perhaps 
decisively, a few years ago before the British Academy 
These views 
are not, we believe, modified in the new volume, but 
naturally become more impressive when, set in a larger 
context. 

A point of. some interest is the derivation of the 
earlier Macedonian currency from the unique heavy 
Thracian issues of the Pangaean district, and of these 
in turn from the standard of Abdera, about which there 
is some difficulty. Though the coins are in appearance 
so like those of Teos,. the mother city of Abdera, that 
they can with difficulty, be distinguished from them, the 
standards differ. .Here again the general historian will 
have to note the rew collocation of important numis- 
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sian and Lydian Monarchies. If there is still some- 
thing here to be desiderated, the reader must remember 
that the interest of this topic is only equalled by its 
obscurity. Until we have further excavations in Ana- 
tolia, and moreover till the matter is taken up as Hae- 
berlin took up the subject of the early Roman currency, 
devoting, we may say, a life’s work to its elucidation, 
we shall be wise to content ourselves with somewhat 
halting statements. It is not the part of one who 
treats broad questions to settle minute difficulties. But 
here too Gardner has put many points in a clearer light 
and has advanced our knowledge not a little. 

The ‘History of Ancient Coinage’ teaches a 
lesson which it is beyond the power of the critic to 
gainsay. The author’s particular conclusions may and 
probably will be challenged by numismatic experts. It 
is not unlikely that considering the enormous amount 
of ground he has covered, many of his statements may 
require correction. But his method of dealing with 
the subject of ancient coinage is, we have said, be- 
yond criticism. A way has been pointed out which 
must be followed in the future more closely than it has 
been in the past. A diflicult branch of classical study 
has been vitalised; we see how it ought to be treated 
in itself and how in relation to broader fields of human- 
istic study. 

If our estimate of Gardner’s method be accepted, a 
very little thought will suffice to make the ordinary 
classical scholar recognise the importance of the service 
now rendered to historical study. It is only too true 
that numismatic aids have been neglected in the past - 
because it was believed they were too remote, in a 
word, something too mysterious for the ordinary mind 
to grapple with. But no one could ever have seriously 
douvted their importance. What is there that touches 
modern life at more points than money? And did any- 
one ever doubt that it was the same among the 
ancients? The making of money, the use of it, the 
exchange of it for other money, or for commodities, 
the hoarding it, stealing it, losing it, earning it—these 
are a few topics which suggest that although money 
is ‘dug out of the earth the incentive of ills’ it is also 
a big force in human life, by no means a thing to be 
treated only with a lofty disdain. The Spartans, it is 
true, tried to abolish it, and we know with what 
success. The Greeks were great adepts in the making 
of money and that they invented it is very probable; 
but we can hardly say that they were fonder of it 
than most other people we know of. In fine we believe 
that Professor Gardner’s new work will give a stimulus 
among English-speaking people and others to recog- 
nise the importance of numismatic interest as a neces- 
sary aid to Classical study; and we are certain that 
those who take him as their guide will find many rough 
ways rendered smoother to their feet. And in future 
it will not be so easy to absolve from folly if not 
serious crime those teachers who entirely neglect 
numismatic aids on the ground that they cannot see 
the forest for the trees. 


THE ETERNAL QUESTION. 
Labour and ital after the War. By various writers. 


The Saturday Review 


Finally, if we may put the horse after the cart, Gard- 
ner has a good deal to say about the origin of coinage 
and the early Asiatic electrum staters with their 
divisions, and their relation to the issues of the Per- 


Edited by S. J. Chapman, C.B.E. Murray. 6s. net. 


HIS will be a valuable book for those who are 
interested in the ever-present and interminable 
question of the relations between Capital and Labour 
after the War. The essays are written by eminent 
and representative men and women, who state their 
different points temperately, and support them by 
weighty and illustrative facts, gathered from their 
personal experience. The Bishop of Birmingham, in 


a happy phrase, refers to ‘‘an expectant and yet 
troubled democracy.’’ We are afraid that the masses | 
of handworkers are indulging in dreams of a millen- | 
nium after the War, which are doomed, like previous | 
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expectations of the kind, to disappointment. Wha 
the War ends and the Government stops spending 
seven millions a day, it will suddenly be discoverg 
that more than half the capital accumulated sing 
Waterloo by the self-denying and the organizi 
classes has gone; and, as there are limits to th 
amount of income-tax, that there is no longer , 
Fortunatus’ purse open to the sons of toil. The Bishop 
laments that there is so little human connection fy. 
tween employers and employed, so little interest take, 
by the one class in the other. His lordship forget, 
that the joint-stock companies and Trade Unions hay 
substituted the cash nexus deliberately for the ok 
personal relations, which are no longer possible jy 
modern conditions. The collective bargaining betweg 
the trade-union officials and the directors of the com. 
pany are a purely business affair, and cannot be senti. 
mentalised by benevolent bishops or anybody else. Wy 
have always understood that both masters and mg 
prefer the modern system to the old, which is indeed 
no longer possible in the large trusts and amalgams 
tions of these days. 

Lord Leverhulme, whose article is rather homilet. 
cal, not to say platitudinous, harps on the profit. 
sharing theme. We suppose that Lord Leverhulm 
is one of those lucky business men who never hay 
had any losses in their trading; for he says nothing 
about the sharing of losses. We have read and 
analysed many profit-sharing proposals; but we have 
never come across any plan that explained how losses 
were to be divided between capital and iabour. 4 
partnership, which shares profits but not losses, is 
not a business arrangement. Mr. Dudley Docker’s 
short paper is full of common-sense and really helpful 
suggestions. But Sir Hugh Bell’s analysis of the cost 
of production and the division of profits is perhaps 
the most scientific contribution to the question in the 
volume. Sir Hugh Bell is, as everybody knows, a 
coal and iron master from the North, whose practical 
knowledge has been widened by the study of theories 
and by visits to the United States. According to 
Sir Hugh, the margin to the capitalist, at all events 
in the colliery and iron and steel industries, is not 
large enough to stand any fresh invasion by labour. 

We recommend this book as informative rather tha 
amusing, being written by a collection of very com 
petent hands. But to us the subject, we confess, is 
profoundly depressing. This feverish anxiety to pre 
vent a civil war breaking out between employers and 
employed seems such a confession of failure by 4 
modern people. And yet that is really what all these 
books on the relations between capital and labour come 
to : ‘‘ How shall we prevent the employers and employed 
from flying at one another’s throats, as soon as the 
German war is over?’’ A pretty question truly, in the 
twentieth century, in a civilised country! In bygone 
days serious men asked themselves two questions: 
What shall I do to save my soul? And what is my 
duty to my neighbour? To-day there is but ome 
question which everybody, man, woman, and child, 
asks of everybody: ‘‘ Where do I come in?” Or, it 
other words, How much for me, and how much fo 
you? We remember a clever play in which Sir Charles 
Wyndham played the hero, a rich and dissipated 
bachelor. He sits at his inlaid desk, with an opet 
cheque-book before him and a pen in his hand, and 
of each person who approaches he asks, without any 
greeting, ‘‘ How much?”’ That is the question of the 
twentieth century, involve it as we may in a cloud 
of philanthropic words. 


THE CITY OF REST. 
Bath, its histery and social tradition. Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 


LARGE title, indeed, for a very small book, a 
essay of less than a hundred pages. However, 
as it is a pleasant essay and worth the reading, we 
need not trouble about the title. It is better to expect 
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much, and get little and that little good, than to ex- 
t little and get much, and that bad. ihe unnamed 
author is obviously a well-read man, and a gentleman, 
yng he writes well enougn. His uttie book can be 
read aS rapidly as a *‘Guide’’ and with satisfaction, 
whereas we have seldom, it ever, known a guide that 
did not leave a reader in a condition of much irritation. 
we commend this book to any visitor to Bath, whether 
he is there for the *‘cure’’ or in fear of air-raids in | 
London. It is really very hard on Bath that these 
chicken-hearted retugees should have chosen it as a | 
centre—to such an extent that Bath has come to be 
tarred with the name of ‘‘funk-hole,’’ sharing the | 
distinction with Brighton. Inhabitants of Bath and in- | 
timates, we will assume, have drunk deeper of their 
city’s history and have studied all the ‘* standard | 
works’’; especially, we hope, Professor Havertield 
on Koman Bath, who is given just recognition in 
this book for a trustworthiness unusual amongst 
antiquaries and diggers, though the present genera- | 
tion of them is less of an offender than its predeces- | 
sors. Lhe peculiar feeling of Bath is in these pages— | 
quite—but there is to our taste a little too much of | 
the Ichabod sentiment, which is nonsense, except to 
the shopkeeper and the Corporation—more or less 
synonymous quantities. Naturally they would like to 
bring back the noise and the crowding of Fashion, but 
none would who can appreciate ali the true points 
of Bath. Bath is now the ideal rest cure. 


That is the | 


honest description of ‘‘the cure.’’ Rest will not do | 


the same for all; some it will cure of any ailment, 


others it will not, but to all it will do good. The best | 


of the Bath doctors will tell you frankly, if you are a 


man of intelligence, and can stand the truth, that the | 


secret of the cure is that it provides a complete rest 
which will bore to death a human whois something more 
than an ox. You are not idle; you have something 
todo. Three drinks a day (12 ozs. each), a bath every 
other day or so, and massage on the top of it will 
keep you pretty busy. But as there is no getting up 


| 


early and the waters are not disgusting like those | 
of Harrogate, but merely insipid, and the baths are 


warm, there 
any kind. And in Bath you can get good food, and 


is no discomfort and no strain of | 


good music, but it is important to settle yourself near | 


the Pump-room. To our mind good rooms are to be 
preferred to an hotel. At an hotel you cannot quite 
get away from your fellows or control your own food 
and your own hours. On the whole, rooms are more 
restful. 

And the warm climate, dignified architecture, and 
very beautiful surrounding country make a perfect 
setting for a rest cure. Bath is perhaps the finest city 
we have architecturally. Oxford can show more beauti- 
ful things but has hardly more individuality and dis- 
tinction of character than the two Woods gave to Bath. 
Then a place with a history and a past has fascination 
for educated men and women. Between the items of 
his ‘‘cure’’ programme a man can find something to 
think about in his surroundings at Bath. He certainly 
will not cry over the departure of Fashion, and the 
boring, tawdry crowd. How many, having got through 
a wild and bustling youth, become dignified and 
charming men and women! Verily their last estate is 
better than the first. Bath is like unto them. 


TWO DISTRESSED HEROINES. 


The Ordeal of Ann Curtis. By Alice and Claude Askew. 
Jarrold. 5s. net. 


NN Curtis was a youthful laundry-hand, remark- 

able for her skill in clear-starching, and also for 
turns of speech unusual, except upon the stage, in her 
class. Her ordeal, which must apparently be placed 
during the piping times of peace, was in the last in- 
Stance literally by fire; but it had many preliminary 
phases. Having been singularly unhappy in her matri- 
monial choice, she had recourse to a more dramatic 
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and primitive remedy than the much denounced, but 
serviceable, separation order; and thus landed herself 
in the dock on a charge of murder. Being dismissed 
without a stain on her character by a sympathetic 
judge and jury, she was next exposed to the machina- 
tions of a wicked and wealthy lady, her rival in the 
affections of the barrister who had procured her ac- 
quittal. This gentleman, despite his own humble 
origin, preferred the lowly washerwoman to the 
glittering minion of fashion; and Ann underwent tribu- 
lations ranging from a (surely prophetic) deficiency 
of butter and sugar to an attempt at vitriol-throwing 
which resulted much as in ‘The Beach Combers.’ 
Virtue, however, emerges triumphant in the end, 
and one of the villains dies repentant. Considered as 
melodrama (and no other estimate is possible), the 
story attains a lower level than most of the others 
produced by these authors; but, like all their work, it 
is emphatically readable. We note as a pleasant 
-novelty, the introduction of a parson’s wife who 
speaks, thinks, and acts like an average decent human 
being. _ 


Stairs. By Mrs. Stanley Wrench. Duckworth. 
Os. net. 


, RS. WRENCH’S heroines have an unfortunate 
| habit of starting in life with the handicap of 
morally impossible relations, to whom their own 
interests are sacrificed without producing any, bene- 
ficial result. Barbara Holsworthy, the young lady 
whose fortunes are here presented to us, carries this 
programme a degree further, in that she shares the 
family tendency to slip, as a Midland Proverb has it, 
_upon the Devil’s. Stairs. Herself the daughter of a 
farmer’s wife and a neighbouring squire, she claims 
the right to choose a father for her child, and appar- 


_ently also to provide a suppositious father in the 


person of a husband unaware that he is betrayed. It 
is perhaps, scarcely matter for surprise that she finds 
this course of proceeding attended by some difficulties ; 
but these are in due time removed by a convenient rail- 
way accident which leaves her a widow. Her lover, 
however, is claimed by the great war (where he 
achieves the remarkable feat of winning the V.C. three 
times over), and the issue is thus left in the suspense 
which in our time has overtaken many more attractive 
love histories. Barbara’s early home, with its soul- 
destroying atmosphere of shiftlessness, is vividly 


brought before us; and her adventures as nursery | 


_ governess, and then as secretary to a charming old | 


Feminist lady, are described in lively and pleasant | 


fashion. 


LATEST BOOKS 
The Journal of Philology. Vol. xxiv. No. 68. Macmillan. 4/6 net. 


With some esoteric knowledge and argument fit only for deep 
scholars this number of the Journal combines some lively writing. 
Prof. Housman is always pceignant in his remarks and his justi- 
fication of his transpositions in the ‘ Ibis’ of Ovid makes excellent 
reading. He thwacks certain Germans and S. G. Owen severely. 
**T am the first editor who ever did read the Ibis, and down to 
this year 1916 I am the last.’’ Prof. Platt is lively too in his 
* Aristophanica,’ remarking that ‘‘the Kingdom of Heaven is 
likely to be uncomfortably crowded by Aristophanic scholars if 


simplicity and innocence of heart are really passports to that | 


paradise.”’ 
to Agathon in ‘The Frogs,’ 84 is hardly complimentary. An 
Athenian audience doubtless saw many hits which we miss 
to-day in the comedies of, Aristophanes. 


Dr. Walter Leaf, in spite of his banking cares, has found time | 


to make an excellent suggestion concerning Horace’s Ode about 


We think he is right in suggesting that the reference | 


the ship, ‘ O navis, referent,” I. 14. Augustus at the time was | 


thinking of a capital other than Rome, and when Horace said 
‘‘Fortiter occupa portum,’’ he referred to the Emperor’s 
actual voyage, also ts Rome, which the ships of state had not 
yet entered. This gives point to the mention of the Cyclades and 
Pontic pine, and the prophecy of Nereus in the next Ode, I. 15, 
has a similar aim, to protest against any new Ilium as a capital 
of the Roman Empire. For two years after Actium Augustus 
never went to Rome, and it looked as if he meant to settle him- 
self elsewhere. 
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ANOTHER WAR PROBLEM SOLVED 


Dyeing 5,000,000 yards of Cloth for Discharged 


Soldiers. 


BRITISH DYES LIMITED 
to supply the Colour. 


To furnish each discharged 
soldier with a_ satisfactory 
avilian suit is no_- small 
undertaking, as the authorities 
rightly demanded a thoroughly 
sound all-wool serge dyed up 
to pre-war standard. 


The serge itself was 
necessarily British. 
British made dyestuffs would 
be preferred, but quality 
and permanence’ were 
indispensable. 


Nothing less than the best 
was good enough for the men 
served and_ all 
colours submitted would 
therefore have to stand the 
severest tests. 


There was the question, 


too, of quantities. The 
manufacture of this extra 
quantity of Blue to dye 


five million yards of heavy 
standard-cloth in addition to 
the ordinary requirements of 
the trade might well tax the 
resources of the dye industry. 


Both in quality. and in 
capacity of manufacture 
British Dyes Limited proved 
able to meet all the demands 
made. Their two new 
dyestuffs 


FAST CHROME BLUE R & G 


conformed to severest 
tests, and the entire order for 
dyestuffs for this work has 
been placed by the War 
Department with British Dyes 
Limited. 


Arrangements are_ being 
made to manufacture on a 
scale to enable the Company 
to meet not only the 
requirements of the authorities 
which are already assured, 
but also the requirements of 
the general trade. 


In these two colours piece 
dyers will always have 
available, both now and after 
the war, Blues equal to 
anything of a like class 
offered by foreign firms. 
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The Year's Art: 1918. Compiled by A. C. R. Carter. Hutchinson. 7/6 net, 


We are glad to see that this book of reference is being 
maintained, in spite of war-time difficulties. It supplies a 
very convenient and useful summary of the artistic energies 
of to-day, including a ‘ Directory of Artists and Art Workers,’ 
with addresses, which should help many a halting memory. 

Illustrations seem rather unnecessary in a book of this sort. 
Some of those given, however, are striking, especially the 
two statues from the Hope Collection. The sketch by a girl 
(the Royal Drawing Society) opposite page 120 shows that 
talent and imagination are not wanting in the country. We 
believe that the L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts 
produces excellent results among young designers. Several 
well-known artists keep schools of their own, and we notice 
thet Heatherley’s, which goes back to the forties, is still 
working. The Editor, in his records of ‘The Past Year,’ 
includes an excellent account of the case in the Courts about 
the disputed Romney, which turned out to be by Ozias Hum- 
phry, adding Mr. Justice Darling’s clear and striking judg- 
ment. The learned judge quotes Ovid aptly, and credits 
Sir John Simon with proving ‘‘ perhaps the most remarkable 
alibi ever established in a court of justice.’’ 


The Watch Below : Naval Sketches and Stories. By ‘‘ Taffrail.’’ C. Arthur 


Pearson. 1/6 net. 


There are seven sketches and stories here which have already 
appeared in magazines. ‘‘ Taffrail’’ has by this time won a 
place as an interpreter of the life of the Navy. He has the 
slang and the operations obscure to a landsman at his fingers’ 
ends. He can show us the resource and the free-and-easy 
ways of our sailors.. But he is much better at sketches where 
no stress is laid on the plot than in stories. The reader, for 
instance, of the opening story may expect some particular 
incident or point, and be disappointed. There is nothing in 
this little volume so well put together as the author’s story 
for boys, ‘ Pincher Martin, O.D.’ ‘‘ Taffrail’’ has not, in 
fact, the subtlety and conciseness which mark the art of the 
best writers of short stories. His surprises are usually no 
surprises to the trained critic, though they may be sufficient 
to please the public at large. ‘The Lady in the Red Mask’ 
is a good story, but it is hardly new. It inevitably suggests another 
story by a master in ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills.’ George 
Ponsonby Buckle, who dressed as a girl and played some fine 
tricks 6n the men, was called the ‘‘ White Maggot.’’ In Kip- 
ling’s story of ‘His Wicked Wife,’ Henry Augustus Ramsay 
Faizanne, commonly called ‘‘The Worm,’ also dressed as 
a girl and played a nasty trick on the senior subaltern. We 
like ‘The Shameen Pirates,’ where the climax and reversal 
of fortune are better concealed; and ‘The Luck of the Jehosa- 
phat,’ a story of German trickery which did not come off. 


The New Book of Martyrs. 
Simmonds, Heinemann. 5s. 

The author of this book is a doctor in the French Army, and he 
deals with badly wounded sufferers in hospitals, revealing the 
behaviour of the human spirit tried to its utmost. A doctor has— 
fortunately for him—a professional interest in his cases. ‘‘ The 
hand of little employment hath the daintier sense,’’ and M. 
Duhamel shows the doctor’s insensibility in some details which 
might well have been omitted, and add nothing to the scenes 
that war hospitals must show. We doubt if it is good for all to 
read a dissection of the courage and frailty of human flesh in 
these trials when death seems so desirable to the sufferer that 
the will to live has sometimes to be coaxed into him. 

But, if we are to have sketches of this sort, M. Duhamel is 
the man to do them with grace, delicacy, and strong feeling for 
his patients. 

We like his sketch of the sullen uncompromising German who 
once was guilty of a fleeting smile due to hearing the Third 
Symphony whistled. That is a simple case compared with some 
of the complex emotions analysed here—curiosities of courage and 
shrinking, splendours of resolution and unselfishness. Men are 
not equal in the presence of death or great danger; we need no 
doctor to tell us that. Yet mere manner may exaggerate differ- 
ences, and M. Duhamel emphasizes the lesson that both the 
reserved and the gay have to be helped and understood. 

The chapter entitled ‘‘ Verdun’’ is a terrible picture of the 
conditions under which the wounded and the dying have to be 
tended and sometimes to be killed by the shock of a fresh shell 
from the German lines. The New Martyrs are full of heroism : 
‘*4 whole nation, ten whole nations, are learning to live in 
Death’s company. Humanity has entered the wild beast’s cage, 
and sits there with the patient courage of the lion-tamer.’’ Not 
the least courage is that of the doctor who wrestles ceaselessly 
with the horrors of dirt, destruction and despair, sees so many 


=, Duhamel. Translated by Florence 
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The Awakening of India. By De Witt Mackenzie, with an introduction by 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Younghusband. Hodder & Stoughton. 2/6 net. 


Leo XIII once at a reception in Rome was confronted with 
three people on whose varying acquaintance with the city he 
commented thus. To the first, who said he had been there 
three days, he replied, ‘‘ You have seen Rome ”’; to the second 
who had been there three months, he replied, ‘‘ You have “ 
to see Rome ”’; and the third, who had been there three years 
was greeted with ‘‘ You have not seen Rome.’’ This little story 
we commend to all those who are eager to swallow the accounts 
of globe-trotters and visitors fired with the purpose of tearing the 
heart of a mystery or the root of the matter out of an official jn 
an hour. There will always be persons, like Mr. Roosevelt 
who can extemporize criticisms of lands and peoples they saw 
yesterday for the benefit of those who have lived and worked 
there for years. They remind us somewhat of the type of in. 
telligent mechanic who has read a lot, thinks ‘“‘ Hamlet” not 
bad, and points out how it could be vastly improved. 

India is a vast country and a vast mystery to most English. 
men. If they really want to find out about it and its problems, 
they should seek the guidance of those who have worked there 
know the Indian ways of thought, life and language. A book 
like Sir George Birdwood’s ‘‘ Sva’’ would show, for instance 
that some familiar forms of Western progress are not suitable 
for the East. Nor are generalisations such as appear in inter. 
views, and the information obtained by travellers always useful, 

Mr. De Witt Mackenzie made an extensive tour as a special 
representative of the American Press. In a few months he inter. 
viewed many leading people and his chapters give us the results, 
He does not go very deep, but his survey may be of interest to 
the large number of people who have no knowledge of India at 
all. We are glad to notice his statement that ‘the book is 
intended in no way as a criticism of the Government of India or 
of the Princes and people of the Indian Empire.’’ He is wiser 
than a good many visitors who land at Bombay and tour round, 
and criticise in print afterwards. The best of his interviews is that 
with an educational authority, who deals fairly with the faults and 
drawbacks of the present system of pupils and teachers. We 
like this sort of talk better than the flowery language which tells 
us that ‘‘ Macaulay placed the golden key to the ‘ King’s 
Treasuries’ in the hands of Britannia’s dark-eyed sister.”’ 


Letters and Drawings of Enzo Valentini Conte di Laviano, Italian Volunteer 
and Soldier. Translated by Fernando Bellachioma. Constable. 5/- net. 


The young noble whose letters—mainly to his mother—are 
here given to the world enlisted at 18 without hesitation, though 
he was not very strong in physique and his tastes were rather 
artistic and scientific than military. He fell on his first attack 
at close terms with the enemy, but he lived long enough to 
establish a high and noble ideal of service to his country and 
to win many friends. His adoration of his mother and_per- 
petual thought for her interests appear as strikingly in the letters 
as they do in those of some gifted young Englishmen. But his 
happy idealism and optimism in dull and difficult moments, com- 
bined with his zeal for art and natural history, lend a rare 
charm to his personality. He designed book-plates in black and 
white; he collected beetles and observed spiders; he found a 
great source of elevating power in Maeterlinck’s ‘ Wisdom and 
Destiny,’ which some of us find thin for all its elegance of 
language ; and mountains, clouds, and sunsets threw him into 
an ecstacy. 

“Of course,’’ he writes, ‘‘in the region of spirit in which I 
have been living for some time rain and fog have no influence; 
indeed, my tranquillity is more conspicuous by contrast.’? When 
he has a tedious climb to do and much fatigue, he is compensated 
by “‘the wonderful play of the blue shadows and of mother-of- 
pearl lights which the clouds, rent by the moon, cast on the mass 
of the mountain.” 

He overcame the gloom that arises from bad weather, as he 
did many other prejudices. The letters will seem over-emotional 
to the average Englishman, but it is just as well to realise the 
differences in national expression. This young soldier could write 
of his mountains in a way that many an Englishman will envy. 
They represented the ideal which he kept so firmly and naturally 
before him. Distinguished in talents and bearing, he had 
nothing of the prig or superior person about him, but that gentle 
ness and understanding which belongs to the best people. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Attack (Edward Liveing). Heinemann. 1s. 6d. net. 
A Good Man (M. K. Malcolmson). Elliot Stock. 1s. 6d. net. 
A History of American Literature (C. U.P) 15s. net. 
A Spiritual Aeneid (Ronald A. Knox). Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Sporting and Dramatic Career (A. E. T. Watson). Macmillan. 


agonies and helps others to bear them. 12s. net. 
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4 Commentary to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason (Norman 
Kemp Smith). Macmillan. 21s. 

British Campaigns in Flanders, | 
Fortescue). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

Children of Eve (Isabel C. Clarke). Hutchinson. 6s net. 

Defence and Foreign Affairs (Z. A. Lash, K.C., LL.D.). 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 
ys on the Early History of the Church and Ministry 
Edited by H. B. Swete, D.D.). Macmillan. 12s. net. 

further Indiscretions (A Woman of Importance). Jenkins. 
lds. net. 

from Bapaume to Passchendaele (Philip Gibbs). Heinemann. 
6s. net. 

Letters of Fyodor Dostoevsky. Chatto & Windus. 6s. 

Macedonia (IT. R. Georgevitch). Allen & Unwin. 

My Life as a Naturalist (W. Percival Westell). Palmer & 
Haywood. 7s. 6d. net. 

Miss Gascoigne (Katharine Tynan). Murray. 6s. net. 

Mons and the Retreat (Capt. G. S. Gordon). Constable. 

Orbis Catholicus: A Year Book of the Catholic World. The 
Universe, Effingham House, Strand. 

Penny Scott’s Treasure (Frederick Niven). Collins. 6s. net. 

Pieces of Eight (Richard Le Gallienne). Collins. 6s. net. 
erly Review. Murray. 6s. 

Reincarnations (James Stevens). Macmillan. 3s. 6d 

Shakespeare’s Environment (Mrs. C. C. Stopes). 
Enlarged Edition. Bell. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Coming Economic Crisis (H. J. Jennings). 
as. 6d. net. 

The Imperial British Navy (H. C. Ferraby). Jenkins. 6s. 

The International Union of the Hague Conference (Walter 
Schuckling). 2 Vols. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

The British Fleet in the Great War (Archibald Hurd). Constable. 
7s. 6d. 

The Law Quarterly Review. (Edited by Sir Frederick Pollock). 
Stevens & Sons. 5s. net. 

The Right Arm (Mrs. G. De Horne Vaizey). Mills & Boon, 
Ltd. 5s. net. 

The Rise of a Star (E. Ayrton Zangwill). Murray. 6s. net. 

The Eclipse of Russia (Dr. E. J. Dillon). Dent. 16s. net. 

Under a Dark Cloud (Ellinor F. Barrington-Kennett). Elliot 
Stock. 3s. 

With the Scottish Nurses 
Murray. 5s. 

Wales in the Seventeenth Century (J. C. Morrice). 
Foster. 

Why Don’t They Cheer? (Robert J. C. Stead). Fis ier Unwin. 
3s. 6d. 


1690-1794 (Hon. 


New and 


Hutchinson. 


in Roumania (Yvonne Fitzroy). 


Jarvis & 


The - 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, MAY, 1918. 
Crisis. 
Obiter Scripta. V. By Frederick Harrison, D.C.L. 
Many-Headed Democracies and War. By Politicus. 
The Fight against Starvation. By Vectis. 
The Entente and Austria. By A. H. E. Taylor. 
Characters in the Commons. By Auditor Tantum. 
The Commercial Spirit and Modern Unrest. By Harold Speed. 
Profiteering. By J. H. Balfour-Browne, K.C., LL.D. 
In Memory of a Palace. By Margaret L. Woods. 


Sovereignty of the Air in its Relation to Civil Aerial Transport. 
By Grahame-White and Harry Harper. 1 


Mr. Redmond as Irish Leader; and his Legacy. 
McGrath. 


By John 


Debussy. By Edwin Evans. 
The ‘‘ Spare Time"? Force. By Captain W. Cecil Price. 
Constitutional Reforms for British India. By St. Nihal Singh. 


History of the War—The Great ‘Battle. With Maps. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limrrep. 


POST-WAR 
MODEL. 


HE same consummate skill 
that designed and produced its 
predecessors will be evident in 
this after-the-War Car. Indications 
are not wanting that it will be in 
great demand when its manufac- 


ture becomes possible. 


95, New Bond St., 
London. 


Armourer Mills, 
Birmingham. 


PLUMER CONGRATULATES 
THE BELGIANS 


British Tribute to our Gallant Allies | 


PARIS, Saturday 20th April, 1918 


Following the Belgian success of Wednesday between 
Kiper and Langemarck, General Plumer telegraphed to the 
Chief of the Headquarters Staff of the Belgian Army :— 


“Warm congratulations. The Second 
British Army fully recognises the assist- 
ance given by the Belgian Army, with 
which it has worked in such mus co- 
operation for so long a time.’ —Exchange. 


Help the Belgian 
Wounded Soldiers 


by sending a _ con- 
tribution to the 


BELGIAN RED CROSS 


(registered under the War Charities Act 1918). 


Hon. Treasurer : 


The Rt. Hon. The LORD MAYOR of LONDON. 


48, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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BRITISH 
BUILT 


SIX-CYLINDER 


MOTOR CARRIAGE 


The post-war six-cylinder Napier will retain the principal features 
of construction and springing which have made its reputation as 


THE WORLD’S PROVED BEST CAR. 


Works: 


It will also embody new distinctive points in design—the result 
of experience and marked development during the War. 


It will reach a degree of refinement and silent power never 
yet approached. 


Please add your name to the distinguished Napier Priority List. 


D. NAPIER & SON, LTD., 


14, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


LONDON, 


ACTON, W. 3. 


Safeguard your Health with 


ord. Collis Browne's 


hlorodyne 


THE BEST REMEDY attacks of SPASMS, 


KNOWN FOR PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 
co UGHS A true palliative in NEURALGIA, 
5 TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 


COLDS Acts like a charm in 

5 DIARRHGA, COLIC, and 

Asthma, Bronchitis. other bowel Compiaints. 
Always ask for a “DR. COLLIS BROWNE.”’ 

THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/-, 5/-. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF LONDON 


LIMITED. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL £300,000 
ISSUED AND PAID-UP CAPITAL £180,300 


Current Accounts opened and sen description of Banking ae 
Bills and advances made to custemers 


security. 

Special facilities granted to Commercial and Industrial Undertakings. ef 
The Purchase and Sale of securities undertaken; also the recei,*t 
dividends. Ceupons and Drawn Bonds negotiated. be 
Deposits received at call, or for fixed periods, at rates which may 
ascertained on application. ARTHUR H. KING, Seeretary- 


6 AUSTIN FRIARS, LONDON, £.C.2. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL BANK, LTD. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
ISSUED AND PAID-UP CAPITAL” 00,000 


Current Accounts opened 


and every description of cihing Business 


er inted to and Industrial Undertakings. 
The P Purchase and Sale of Securities undertaken; also the receipt ef 
dividends. Coupons and Drawn Bonds negotiated. 
Deposits received at call, or for fixed periods, at rates which may be 
ascertained on ARTHUR H. KING, Seoreiery. 


a discounted and advances made to customers om ap- 


3 Coleman Street, Leaden, E.C.2, and ; 
6 austin FRIARS, LONDON, £.¢.2. } 
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. THE CITY. RANGOON PARA RUBBER ESTATES, LTD. 
ftw i Tne Eic AnnuaL of the Rangoon Para Rubbe 
Criticism te Budget Estates, Limited, was held at 5, “Whittingtow 


directed to a small item—the extra penny stamp | F'C' “on Tuesday, 28rd April, 1918, at 11.30 a.m. 

to be put on cheques. There is now a much The Chairman (Mr. E. A. West) said :—The issued capital is 
better argument against it than when Lord St. unchanged at £187,551, representing an average of just under 
Aldwyn brought it forward after the Boer War: any | £83 per acre on the 2,267 acres planted with rubber after deduct- 
restriction of the use of cheques involves a further | ing house sites and segregation belts. 


rrency n and silver coin. Currenc Turning to the Profit and Loss account, you will see that after 
demand for currency notes Y | writing off £1,295 19s. for depreciation, the profit, including 


notes mean further undesirable inflation and silver is £184 Os. 2d. brought forward, amounts to £14,008 7s. 5d., from 
scarce; so perhaps it would be best to abandon the which we propose to pay a dividend of 6} per cent., which will 
extra penny on the cheque. The 14d. letter postage is | absorb £11,721 18s. 9d., leaving the sum of £2,286 8s. 8d. to be 
iso unpopular. Sentimentally the abolition of the penny carried forward, subject to the Acting Manager’s commission, and 

st is a national calamity and practically it is doubtful ies Hadad staff. The dividend warrants will be sent out on the 
whether the yield will compensate for the additional The dry rubber harvested was 362,580 Ibs., being 42,580 Ibs. in 
expense and irritation in conducting business. Brewer S | excess of the estimate, and compares with a yield of 254,020 Ibs. 
and their share holders are unperturbed by the higher | in 1916, a satisfactory increase. An even larger quantity would 


= have been obtained but for the ‘*‘ Black Thread ”’ disease, to which 
beer duty, and distillery shares are not depressed I will refer later, and to unfavourable weather, which rendered it 


by the enlarged duty on spirits. Tobacco manu~- | impossible to tap on ten days in the Monsoon. 

facturers and retailers will make bigger profits The “all in’ cost was 1-7.94d. against 1-5.24d. in 1916, an 
om the new scale of prices and are more con- | increase of 2.70d. This has been due to greater cost of all 
cerned about supplies than about taxes. The | materials, export duty and loss by exchange, the latter being new 


: ; H items, also to greatly increased freight and war risk insurance, 
mw impost on luxuries is pop ular. In theory all in point of fact attributable to causes brought about by the 


unimpeachable, Rigi ractice if should involve no war, except the export duty which really takes the place of Indian 
greater difficulties than that other imported novelty | income tax, to which the company is not liable. 

from the Continent, the amusements tax, which so far The average price realised, including the quantity taken at 
has justified itself. The pity is that considerable delay | agents’ valuation of 2s. 3d. and as yet unsold, was 2s. 5.09d. 


Rt . iv against 2s. 9.98d., a reduction of 4.89d. The increase in cost 
is unavoidable before the luxury tax becomes operative and decrease in revenue therefore together amounted to 7.59d. 


and meanwhile there may be a boom in luxuries of the per tb. 

“necessary ’’ kind, such as clothing. The shares of The result is disappointing, but not surprising in view of the 
Mappin and Webb, for example, and other essentially | fact that whilst the cost of production has increased, rubber is 
luxury firms are unaffected and apparently no appre- almost the only commodity in the world that has not risen in 


table diminution in profits is apprehended. price during the war, excepting for temporary fluctuations. 
« . 7 * * The causes are a transient excess of supply over demand, 


al d combined with the restriction of shipping, both of which should 
Underlying Britain’s confidence in financial an disappear when peace is declared, and normal conditions are re- 
eonomic supremacy there is naturally a grave | established. The rubber industry, however, will not, in my 
appreciation of the burden laid upon industry and be placed on a pe oy unless and 
. : : . | until there is some system of co-ordination and co-operation 
enterprise and of the yet | of the margin be amongst the companies, both as to selling their produce and 
tween success and failure in business owing to the large regulation of production. 
draft which the State now makes upon a man s income, In regard to the latter, a step in the right direction has reecntly 
but above all there stands the necessity and determina- | been taken by the Rubber Growers’ Association, which is worthy 
tion to consecrate all energies and resources to victory. | of greater support that it has received. — , 
Great strides have been made in the last two years in Under the scheme the supply of plantation rubber will to some 


eae . : : . extent be reduced this year, but in all probability not sufficiently 
tstablishing a dye-making industry in this country. to materially influence the market price in the near future. This 


Before the war there were a few dye concerns which | company has subscribed to the policy, and if all other Rubber 
may be said to form the nucleus of the new efforts, | Companies were to join the Rubber Growers’ Association, and 


; ; management of | agree to a general reduction of output, the price of rubber could 
eee back, # cays mach for the sd be maintained at a fair figure. We none of us wish to see a 


those firms that they were ever able to survive German | tition of the inflated price of 1910, but only one that will give 
competition. Perhaps they merely existed at the will | a reasonable and adequate return on capital, which in many cases ‘ 
of the great German monopoly; certain it is that but | has been unproductive for years, waiting for young rubber to 


for the war the creation of this important key industry into 
4 H #7 everting to Kangoon affairs, a census was taken in tober 
on a basis adequate to the requirements of British trade and gave 346,006 trees, against 950,188 the previous year, the 


would have been utterly impossible. Thanks to the | reduction having been effected by thinning out. 

dosing out of German exports and to many other The removal of 30,000 trees will be undertaken this year, which 
itteresting factors a great opportunity has arisen and | should prove beneficial to the growth of and eventual yield from 
advantage is being taken of it. But much remains to | the remainder, though the benefit may not be apparent at first. 


be done and the public has much to learn. One fact There will remain an average of about 95 trees per acre, and 
to ensure better growth and the admission of light and air further 


which needs to be digested is that the effective estab- steps in this direction will in all probability eventually be found 
lishment of the industry on a basis which will assure | jecessary. Much of the disease which is now prevailing on many 
tapacity to combat German competition after the war | estates can with little doubt be traced to the system of over- 
requires the further outlay of large amounts of capital. | crowding. At the beginning of the year 193,771 trees were being 


Whether the money is to come from the public directly erence being the 


ON by subscriptions for shares or bonds, or whether in- Under the limitation of output to which I have referred we are 
firectly through Government loans, bounties or sub- | allowed a yield of 200 Ibs. per acre, so from the 2,200 acres in 
os sidies is a matter yet to be decided. Money has to be | bearing we may harvest 440,000 Ibs., if we can, and it is to be 


° hoped this figure will be attained. 
found, and in the opinion of business men it will be I now propose, and will ask Mr. Baumann to second, the follow- 


inest] | Meferable to allow the public to subscribe direct, SO | ing resolution: ‘‘ That the Directors’ report and accounts for the 
that the management may be under direct public super- | year ended 31st December, 1917, now submitted to this meeting 


Vision inst f control. To appreciate what is | be and the same are hereby received and adopted, and that a 
pt af ead of state PP . dividend at the rate of 6} per cent. be and the same is hereb 


be being done one must visit the works of one of the declared payable to shareholders registered on 22nd March, 1918.” 


| 


7) fapidly-expanding dyemaking firms, for example, the There were no questions, and the motion was carried 
British Dyes Co. at Huddersfield. unanimously. 
D. 
TELEPHONES :— 
0 ASTABLISHED IN 1607 HARDEN BROS. & LINDSAY AVENUE 
(LIMITED) 455, 4084, 2662 
Specialists in Tea and Rubber Shares 
be | 23, ROOD LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 
(LIMITED). 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS ‘‘A SATISFACTORY SHOWING.” 
LARGE INCREASE IN DEPOSITS. 


Tue 105tH Orpinary Meetinc of the Standard Bank of 
South Africa (Limited) was held yesterday at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, Mr. Horace Peel presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. John Jeffrey) read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman, at the outset of his remarks, referred to the 
time ot grave crisis at which the meeting was being held, when 
our attention was engaged in trying to follow the events of the 
momentous struggle which was raging along the Western 
front, and said he was sure that he might be allowed to single 
out the soldiers of that magnificent South African Brigade 
which had earned for itself undying fame. (Hear, hear.) 

In the course of his subsequent remarks the Chairman said : 
Dealing with our balance-sheet and accounts, there, are two 
main points which you will have noticed—first, a remarkable 
increase in the total figures of the balance-sheet, and, secondly, 
a change in the form in which the accounts are presented to 
you. As regards the figures, it will be seen that our note 
circulation has increased by close on £600,000, which repre- 
sents, 1 believe, to a large extent, an economy in the use of 
gold, which is good, but it some degree it means an increase 
in the total currency, which is undesirable, as every large in- 
crease in currency must tend to stimulate the continuing rise 
in the price of all commodities. Our deposits have increased by 
over 7} millions, and the total increase under this head since 
the beginning of the war has amounted to over 11 millions. 
When we get back to more normal conditions we shall cer- 
tainly find that these increased deposits will be largely availed 
of, and it behoves us to see that our position is as liquid as 
possible, so that we may be in a position to meet the heavy 
demands which, no doubt, will arise for the vast amount of 
capital that will be required for the renewal and reconstructive 
work which has been necessarily interrupted by war conditions, 
and for the development of new enterprises. We have started 
a savings bank department, which at present is only an in- 
significant item in our deposits, but it is progressing. 

On the assets side of the balance-sheet our cash position shows 
an increase of £1,650,000, our investments which have been 
written down to market price, exhibit an increase of over 
£87,000, and our holding of bills has increased by 43,385,000. 
The two items of cash and bills represent close on 47 per cent. 
of our deposits and note circulation. Our bills discounted 
and advances to customers show an increase of just 
over £3,000,000. The increase in advances is largely due to 
the assistance we have been able to give to our customers in 
financing consignments of produce pending shipment. Our 
bank property and premises account is increased by about 
£50,000, representing the cost of properties purchased during 
the year. 

Referring now to profit and loss account, this shows a 
total of £506,774, which includes £100,000 brought forward. 
Of this total we have applied £108,397 in paying an interim 
dividend at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum; we have placed 
625,000 to bank premises account, £10,000 has been applied to 
investment depreciation account, and we then come to the 
interesting figure which shows what we have to dispose of. 
This figure is the satisfactory one of £363,377, which we pro- 
pose, with your sanction, to apply as follows: £30,000 to 
officers’ pension fund—an appropriation which we are sure will 
meet with your cordial approval; £108,397 in paying a divi- 
dend at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum; £20,647 in 
paying a bonus of ls. 4d. per share, which means an extra 
1} per cent., making a total distribution for the year of 154 per 
cent., and we propose to carry forward £204,333. I think you 
will agree that these figures make a satisfactory showing for 
our year’s work. (Cheers.) In settling the form of our 
accounts as they now stand, we have modelled it on that 
adopted by many of the leading London and colonial banks and 
companies, and we think we have now got the accounts into a 
form which is perfectly clear and easy to understand. 

Turning to more general matters, we have since our last 
meeting opened new branches at Nakuru, in the centre of the 
agricultural district lying about 120 miles north-west of Nairobi, 
and at Tabora, in the occupied territory formerly German East 
Africa. The agencies at Brakpan and Newtown, in the Trans- 
vaal, have been converted into full branches. Since the beginning 
of January this year the bank's activities have been further 
extended to Kisumu, a port on the north-eastern corner of 
Victoria Nyanza, and the terminus of the Uganda Railway, and 
also to Muansa, an important town situated in former German 
territory on the southern shore of Victoria Nyanza. I may, 
perhaps, when mentioning branches, refer to a really excellent 
map which we have had prepared, and which shows plainly all 
our branches, and gives a good general idea of the vast expanse 
of country over which our interests extend. We shall be happy 
to supply any shareholder or customer with a copy on 
application. 

As regards trade conditions generally, I think it may be said 
that they are good, and the country, as a whole, has prospered in 
spite of the dislocation caused by the war and the difficulties 
which have been experienced in South Africa, as elsewhere, by 
reason of the serious shortage of freight. I believe, however, that 
as regards South Africa this freight shortage has not been an 
unmixed evil, as there has resulted from the difficulty in obtain- 
ing supplies a considerable development of local industries, pro- 


ductive and manufacturing, and if this continues en sound ling 
the country will become, as time goes on, more and more able 
to supply its own needs. Nearly all the charges on importe 
goods are calculated on an ad valorem basis, and as lon & 
freights were normal—freight being calculated on bulk and ny 
on value—there was apparently a large saving in buying cheap 
goods, but now that the rise in freight charges has been far 
more than the difference in value, buyers are realizing thy 
goods of the best quality are always better value than those g 
an inferior description. 

As regards the. external trade of the country, imports hap 
fallen off by about 33 millions, chiefly, no doubt, by reason Of the 
shortage of freight, and the falling-off is much greater than th 
figures show by reason of the rise in price of all imported com 
modities. Exports, other than native gold, have increased fy 
about 6} millions, the increase being mainly in wool, footstufy 
and diamonds. The figures mentioned are for the period g 
11 months to November: 30th last. There has been since th 
war began a remarkable increase in the trade with the Unity 
States and Japan, partly, no doubt, due to the fact that in th 
early days of the war the freight difficulties between both thes 
countries and South Africa were not so great as in other dire. 
tions, but also in consequence of both the United States ay 
Japan having captured a considerable part of the German trag 

The chief industry of South Africa is, of course, gold mining 
South Africa providing almost half of the world’s total produ. 
tion. The output of gold for the year showed a decrease, mainly 
owing to the shortage of native labour and to increased working 
costs, which latter cause has especially affected some of th 
low-grade mines. In Rhodesia the output was hampered § 
excessive rains. Recruiting for overseas labour contingents ha 
ing ceased, it may be hoped that with other measures which ap 
being tried the shortage of native labour may be overcom 
American capital is likely to be introduced at an early date, 4 
company having been successfully floated under the title of th 
Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa (Limited), which, | 
understand, wili operate in the extreme East Rand district 
There has been a steady demand for diamonds, and this industry 
has done well under the arrangements for regulating the output 
to market requirements. 

The coal mining industry has flourished, in spite of seriou 
difficulties of shortage of labour and high price of all mining 
machineiy and equipment. The bunkering business has been 
brisk. South African ports being at the present time among th 
cheapest in the world for coaling steamers. In Natal the Nata 
Ammonium (Limited) is producing sulphate of ammonia an 
other coal by-products, which are being taken at present chiefy 
by Japan and Mauritius. The coal industry in the Cape Province 
has practically ceased to exist. In Rhodesia the only producing 
company is the Wankie Colliery, where the output is steadily 
increasing. Copper and tin-mining industry call for no par 
ticular comment. There has been a great increase in the po 
duction of asbestos, mainly due to discoveries of extensive de 
posits in Rhodesia. The export figures show an increase both 
in quantity and value of over 200 per cent. in 1917, as com 
pared with 1915, the values being approximately £72,000 and 
250,000 respectively. In the iron and steel industry the present 
high prices and difficulties of obtaining supplies have led to com 
siderable manufacturing expansion in the Transvaal, the pr 
duction of all the companies now working having been obtained 
entirely from scrap metal. Experiments are now being made it 
the production of pig-iron from local ores, and as large bodies 
of ore are known to exist in the Pretoria district, it may & 
hoped that there is a good prospect for this industry. 

As regards the various agricultural industries, farmers, both 
pastoral and agricultural, speaking generally, had a_prosperots 
year, though I am afraid the heavy rainfall in the eastern parts 
of the Transvaal and Orange Free State and in Natal at th 
end of last year will have affected the outlook for the coming 
season. One of the chief needs of the agricultural industries # 
a further development on sound lines of schemes of water cit 
servation and irrigation. 

Local manufacturing industries have, owing, in a lag 
measure, to import difficulties, made remarkable progress, andi 
is to be hoped that they wiil be developed on such sound found 
tions as to assure their future prosperity. I may mention, 8 
examples of the spread of manufacturing industries, such thing 
as boots and shoes, furniture, biscuits and confectionery, s0ah 
candles, matches, blankets, and tinplate work, all of which haw 
been brought into existence or have grown in importance sind 
the beginning of the war. 

I have only been able to touch on some of the chief industrié 
of the country, but before I close my remarks I should like jus 
to refer to our business in British East Africa, which is expanding 
satisfactorily. The total trade value of British East Africa 
Uganda is now close on three millions, and the bulk of it passé 
through Mombasa. The import trade of the country has moft 
than doubled in the past two years, but very little of this trate 
is at present done with South Africa. We have now sevél 
branches in Uganda and British East Africa, and the business @ 
these branches, spread over an area almost half as large again ® 
the Union of South Africa, is going to increase, and when no 
conditions return we must be prepared to deal with it. Althoug 
in some respects—notably, in regard to the currency—the cob 
ditions are different from those ruling in South Africa, we hat 
an excellent staff of officers, who are thoroughly conversant wil 
local requirements and the needs of our customers. 

Our secretary, Mr. Jeffrey, recently made a journey through # 
great part of this most interesting country, and he has made i@ 
us an extremely valuable report, which will be of the greatet 
use to us in our future work. 
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TUITION. 


AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 
C EXAMINATIONS, May 28th, agth and 3oth. 
At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 

to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBI- 
TIONS wil) be offered to Candidates who are not 
jready in the College, whether Senior or Junior 

rtment, including JAMES OF HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per annum, with prefer- 
ence for boys born, educated or residing in Hereford- 
ire. Also ARMY, OLD CHELTONIAN, AND 
FRANCIS WYLLIE SCHOLARSHIPS. Some 
gominations for sons of the Clergy, value £30 per 
gnnum may also be given. 
Apply to the 

BURSAR, THE COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 


Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
EXCELLENT modern buildings with Carpentry and 
Engineering Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees 
moderate and inclusive. Scholarships in March.— 
Apply to the Headmaster. 


ENYON HALL COLLEGE.—High-class Board- 
ing School for Boys. 20 acres. Entirely new 
management and arrangements. Classical, Commercial 
snd Scientific Education. Proprietor and Principal, Dr. 
JOHN MASTIN, D.Sc., Litt.D., Kenyon, 


Manchester. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


JONEER PLAYERS Sunday Subscription Per- 

formances. For particulars of Membership apply 
Hon. Sec., 31, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
Tel.: 3873 Gerrard. President, Ellen Terry. Stage 
Director, Edith Craig. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, ° 


and HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Monday, April 29th, and three follow- 
ing days at 1 o'clock precisely. 
VALUABLE BOOKS AND MSS., comprising a selection from 
the library of GEORGE W. FITZWILLIAM, ESQ., of Milton 
Hall, Peterborough ; and other properties. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Price 1s. each. 


FINE ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. ' 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 


and HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Friday, May 3rd, and on Monday, 
May 6th, at 1 o'clock precisely. 

FINE DRAWINGS, the property of LADY LUCAS from the 
splendid collection at Wrest Park, Beds., and CHOICE 
ENGRAVINGS, principally in line and stipple, from various 
sources. 

May be viewed two days prior. 
Illustrated copies price 1s. each. 


Catalogues may be had, 


MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVINGS THE PROPERTY OF 
LADY LUCAS. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 


and HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Tuesday, May 7th, and two following 
days, at one o’clock precisely. 

MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVINGS, the property of LADY 
LUCAS, from the famous historical collection formerly at Wrest 
Park, Beds. 

May be viewed two days 


prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Illustrated copies price 2s. 6d. each. 


In this Crisis of 


please help.the men who are gallantly 


Holding the Hunnish Hordes 


by enabling the 


CHURCH ARMY 


to replace (as soon as circumstances permit) its 


80 RECREATION CENTRES (huts, Tents, clubs, &.) 


OVERWHELMED 


(WITH STORES AND EQUIPMENT) IN THE RECENT GERMAN ATTACK 
They are of untold value to our brave Men, heartening them before battle, and giving welcome REST and REFRESHMENT to those who return, weary and spent, possibly wounded 


Huts Cost £500: Tents £300 ; fully equipped. 


£80,000 REQUIRED TO REPAIR THE LOSS 


AND FOR UPKEEP OF ALL CENTRES AND OTHER WAR 
SIR DOUGLAS HAIG writes:—-“I much regret to learn that the Church Army lost so many 
of its recreation centres for men, which had to be abandoned during the recent fighting. 
One cannot pay too high tribute for the comfort and inspiration which the Church Army 
Huts and other means of ministration have been to our heroic troops.” 


the Empire's Fate 


ACTIVITIES 


eadquarters, Bryanston 


THE CHURCH ARMY has about 800 RECREATION HUTS, Tents and other centres for men of H.M. Services, at home and in 
France and Flanders (nearly 200 under the enemy's fir ). Malta (30), Egypt and Pal stine (60), Macedonia. M 
India; besides many other branches, such as Hostels for men on leave in London, Clubs, Convalescent Home, Kitchen Cars at the Front. Canteens 
for Munition Workers. Lumberers and Navvies, Farm Training for Discharged Men, &c., &c. 


YOUR HELP WILL BE MUCH APPRECIATED 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D, Hon. Chief Secretary, 
H treet, Marble Arch, 


amia, East Africa, and 


ondon, W.1. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE ESSAYS ON 
EDUCATION 


Edited by A. C. BENSON, C.V.O., LL.D., Master of 
Magdalene College, with an introduction by the Right 
Hon. VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


Macmillan’s New Books 
PITT. 


With Photogravure Portraits. 8vo. 


By LORD ROSEBERY. Library Edition, 
8s. 6d. net. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 


CONTRIBUTORS :—J. L. Paton, M.A.; the Very Rev. 
W. R. Incr, D.D.; A. C. Benson, C.V.0., LL.D. ; THE RT. HON. H. H. ASQUITH 
W. W. VauGcuHan, A. Manssripce, M.A.; Nowe. ( 
Situ, M.A.; W. Bateson, F.R.S.; F. B. Maxim, OCCASIONAL ADDRESSES, 1893. 
M.A.; J. H. Baptey, M.A.; Sir J. D. McCuure, LL.D. ; 1916. — 
F. Roscoz. 
‘An interesting and stimulating book, and much By the Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, F.R.S., D.C.L, 
a it appeals to people who know nothing LL.D. 8vo. 6s. net; 
about the actual work of teaching.~—The Times Literary 
Supplement E 
Ot: HON. J. W. FORTESCUE 
SOCIAL LIFE IN BRITAIN BRITISH CAMPAIGNS IN Al 
From the Conquest to the Reformation FLANDERS. 1690-1794. The 
A Series of Extracts from Contemporary Writers compiled “ AT 
by G. G. COULTON, M.A., St Catharine’s College, age Extracts from ‘‘ A History of. the British Army, The 
- . ; y the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps and Am 
Cambridge. With 5 plates. Demy 8vo. 15s net. Plans. xtra’ Ceown O06. Os. Ob uxt 
** Here we have a world of contemporary evidence as ‘ 
to the food, clothes, religion, sport and morals of the Corr! 
medieval Englishman. - most illuminating 
and instructive book . . . in which scholars and ALGERNON BLACK WOODS New Story. 
lovers of literature will delight.—The Daily News THE PROMISE OF AIR Cc 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 6s. net. 
GERMANY, 1815—1890 “ The story of a middle-class family, written round the author's i 
By Sir ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., pe that we nal take life as birds take the air, ae Co- 
Master of Peterhouse. Volume If, 1852—1871. With 
Sections by SPENSER WILKINSON, M.A., Chichele 
Professor of Military History, Oxford. With 19 maps JAMES STEPHENS'S New Volume of Poems === 
and plans. Crown 8vo. 12s net (Vol. I, 1815—1852, 
12s_ net, already published. Vol III in the press.) REINCARNATIONS. 
Cambridge Historical Series. we a 
‘A book which gives a record of the most important By JAMES STEPHENS, Author of “ The Crock of Co: 
events in German history, and as a handbook for Gold,’’ ‘‘ Songs from the Clay,’’ etc. Cr. 8vo. 3s.6d. net. wh 
students is probably superior to anything of the same tha 
kind that has been produced in Germany itself.—The SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE on 
Times a 
LOVER’S GIFT AND CROSSING. am 


The Origins of the War. Lectures delivered 
in the Michaelmas Term, 1914,. By J. HOLLAND ROSE, 
Litt.D., Reader in Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge. Third edition. Crown 8vo. Paper 


By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


DEFENCE AND FOREIGN 


covers. Is net. AFFAIRS. A Suggestion for the Empire Witt 

‘*The lectures show a knowledge of the : at once 
subject, in the past as well as the present, which is By Z. A. LASH, K.C., LLD. With Prefatory Note by : 
probably unrivalled. This is indeed a masterly SIR EDMUND WALKER, C.V.O., LLD., D.C.& tide of 
survey of the situation and the history which led up 2s. 6d. net. of late 
to it.”—The Guardian week-e 

: 
Marlborough and other Poems. x. W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S WAR MAPS 
SORLEY, late Captain in the Suffolk Regiment. m1 ; 
Third edition, with illustrations in prose. Large BELGIUM AND NORTH EAST ver it 
crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. FRANCE. this is < 

“Enrolled among the English Poets.’’-—The Times saf 

Verses which Webster would not have disdained to 25 x 20 inches, Coloure1, Usmounted. 6d. net, Cloth 
to write.”"—The Spectator folded 1s. 3d. net. 

Rabelais in his Writings. By w. F. smirn, BETWEEN PARIS AND BERLIN. §j,.°;, 

of John’s College, Cambridge. 40 x 30 inches. Coloured, Unmounted, 1s. 6d. net. 
loth folded. 3s. net. 

*“No better guide than Rabelais in his Writings omar me 
could be found either to his versatile career or’to the Lond ce 
underlying motives of the undying book which is the MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., item pt 
very character of the man who madé it the vehicle of advanci 
his genial humour and common-sense, his stinging satire, Side of 
and overwhelming invective.’"—The Morning Post 

Materials for the Study of the Babi APRIL In thi 
Religion. Compiled by EDWARD G. BROWNE, 
M.A. M.B., F.B.A., F.R.C.P., Sir Thomas Adams | | "AE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Mi the s. 

’ With 15 plates. Crown 8vo. 12s 6d. net. Ge 

This writer’s new and valuable book is a miscellany H. Linden (#4 
of documents and writings which reinforce the keen Map). ? coiail _ ’ 
anyone who inquires how religions grow up and 5. How GeeMany TREATS THE Native. By Evans Lewin and M. M@MM@en, w 
spread.’’-—The Scotsman gomery-Campbell. Sunday 

The Historical Register of the Univer- || Garcbrook Brees Mon 

Calendar, with a record of University offices, honours, 11, Istam anp THE War. _ By Sir Valentine Chirol. ew 

and. distinctions to the year 1910. Edited by J. R. Haigh. ®orning 
TANNER, Litt.D., Fellow and formerly Tutor of 14. Tar GRIEVANCES AND Aims OF Lapour. By A Skilled Artisan. fung bs 
St John’s College. Crown 8vo. 12s 6d _ net. 15. Tue Course or ta# War. By Colonel Blood (with Map). proved 

Prospectuses on application 16. GREECE AND THE BaLkaN SETTLEMENT. By Principal Burrows. og 
LONDON : 
FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. C. F. CLAY, MANAGER JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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